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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Things would seem to be going well for the new 
policy. Its opponents are beginning to shriek; they 
laugh no more. It is certainly very natural that Mr. 
Chamberlain's speeches should have annoyed them; 
right or wrong, they are the kind of speeches that 
produce a great effect. 
opponent on the press seems to have a feeling for dis- 
cretion; it might be well perhaps, Mr. Harmsworth 
seems to think, to come to terms with this strong man. 
We wonder is Lord Rosebery behind this ** feeler”. 
Others, less sagacious, are putting their faith in loud- 
ness of denunciation. When we have the respectable 
organ “of blameless antecedents and growing in- 
firmities ”, to quote one of its free-trade friends’ descrip- 
tion of it, crying out that Mr. Balfour’s day is over, we 
know what that means. That is the kind of thing 
people say of an opponent’s career when they are 
alarmed for the safety of their own. This sort is very 
eager to attack Mr. Balfour now, thinking he is in 
difficulties, deserted by friends turned foes and left to 
conduct the business of Government almost alone. 


Mr. Balfour’s position would appeal successfully to 
generosity, if his opponents, especially they of his own 
political household, had any ; for he has been treated 
most unfairly by the Duke of Devonshire, who in his 
letter of resignation does not in any way explain its 
precipitancy. It seems clear that the Duke stayed in 
the Cabinet with the idea that he could prevent Mr. 
Balfour from committing himself to a new departure 
in fiscal policy; and finding that Mr. Balfour did 
commit himself, unreservedly, in the Sheffield speech, 
threw up office in a pet: No one need be surprised at the 
Duke’s going—it was probable from the beginoning— 
but it is difficult not to be surprised at the manner of his 
going ; for the dignified common-sense of his ante- 
cedents suggested no such catastrophe. One certainly 


cannot say of him, as of some of the others who have 
gone, that he will not be missed ; still, had he parted 
as a friend might part, or even a fair foe, we could 
take it with equanimity. This fiscal policy is too greata 
matter for personal considerations to be allowed to 
give it pause. 


The Prime Minister having resolved to 


Already one redoubtable 


carry this reform, his free-trade colleagues had to be 
shed sooner or later, like decayed leaves. 


These experiences are necessarily painful to Mr. 
Balfour ; but, so far from breaking, they are steeling 
him to greater things. Mr. Balfour is a greater man 
to-day than he has ever been; we confess, a stronger 
man than he has ever shown promise to be. His 
selection of new colleagues is obviously courageous, 
for he has surrounded himself with a Cabinet of young 
men, new men instead of old names. Had he wished, 
he could easily have found blameless old names, of the 
type so familiar on official benches, to fill the vacant 
places. But he resisted the temptation, always a 
strong one to a party leader; his choice seems to us 
to mark as great a departure in Mr. Balfour’s own 
career as dre Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in policy. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s appointment as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though of course expected, is very 
remarkable; Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s as Colonial Secre- 
tary still more so, and Mr. Arnold Forster going to the 
War Office does not at all suggest the line of least 
resistance. Nor could the public realise the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Graham Murray’s appointment. 


of MINY 


\ 


It might be rude to question the value of the 


judgments given forth by critics on the Opposition 
press and also on the palzolithic wing of the press on 
the Ministerialist side: they can write with intimacy, 
the ‘‘ dogs ” that they are, about all the new men: are 
on Christian-name terms with these. 
a little severe on the men they know so well? Amiable 
enough but intellectually undistinguished seems to be 
the general verdict of the critics as regards the mem- 
bers of the Government. We should have been in- 
clined to say that Mr. Graham Murray was a man of 
brilliant intellect. He happens to be not very widely 
known, as his painful lot has lain so far chiefly with 
Mr. ‘‘ Jimmy” Caldwell, perhaps the hardest taskmaster 
—though not altogether the unkindest—that a Lord 
Advocate ever slaved for. But his clever and often 
witty speeches have made the Scotch Estimates them- 
selves at times good to follow. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain is described by people who 
like this blusterous kind of phrase as a chip of the old 
block. It has often seemed to us that it is anything 
but complimentary to describe the son of a great man 
so. It is even damning, if the son aspires to be 
regarded original, as one with plenty of individuality. 
‘Yet’ Mr. Chamberlain irresistibly recalls his father— 


But are they not » 
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there is no gies away fromit. He hasalways done 
well in politics ; from his maiden speech in the House 
which Mr. Gladstone listened to with special attention 
to the intense delight of the father whose emotion on 
the occasion was almost painful to notice. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is a charming talker; he is quick of 
intelligence and thoroughly modern, But is he not 
rather young to be the first financier in Europe? Will 
he inspire confidence? Mr. Austen Chamberlain seems 
to us to lack weight in this office. 


“Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign calls up the days of 
1885, one of the most remarkable years in party politics 
the country has had, for it shows him in the same 
character as that he shone in then—the same character, 
though he was then the rising Radical luminary. 
Mr. Chamberlain was then engaged in a great creative 
effort, his first, he was trying to get the English people to 
apprehend an idea. That, the work of propaganda, is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s natural réle ; as it was Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s, who was at his greatest in 1885. And now 
Mr. Chamberlain, free from office, resumes his old and 
proper character. It shows him at his best ; though it 
also shows up a good deal of his worst. Mr. Chamber- 
lain should have some good fairy ever at his elbow, to 
touch him when he gets near dangerous ground. His 
Imperial horse must not caracole and paw the air too 
much ; he must be acharger, not a circus steed. And 
let Mr. Chamberlain avoid telling us that Venice is a 
beautiful city of the Adriatic. (Had Dickens written 
‘* The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord”, we should 
probably have had that.) Mr. Chamberlain, it is well 
known, finishes his speeches to the nail. He knows too 
- well the value of such minute care to think remark 
on these small points on a great occasion petty or 
captious. It is the greatness of the effort that makes 
ita pity for even a small blemish to mar it. Mr. 
Chamberlain carried the constructive part of his first 
unauthorised programme ; he will carry his second. 


At Glasgow Mr. Chamberlain began boldly with 
an encomium on Adam Smith, the imaginative im- 
perialist, the supporter of the home market. He 
went on to give figures of the overwhelming de- 
crease (more than forty-two millions in thirty years) 
of our export. of manufactured articles to protected 
. countries and the corresponding increase of the 
manufactures they sent to us. We had been saved 
only by the increase of our colonies ; and if we forced 
our colonies to become to us as protected countries we 
should lose our very existence. By refusing to use 
retaliation we had allowed Germany and America to take 
from us many of our trades, for example the tin-plate 
trade, for no other reason than that we had not granted 
them concessions in return for a reciprocal reduction 
against our special manufactures. If we wished to 
make such a bargain with our colonies as we had 
failed to make, to our great loss, with foreign nations, 
it was compulsory to put a tax on food. It is perhaps 
worth notice, at least as a symptom of opinion which 
we have other and better means of estimating, that 
when Mr. Chamberlain reached this point the enthusiasm 
otf the Glasgow meeting was uncontrollable. 


The figures of the reform scheme are put out pre- 
cisely even to the estimate in farthings of the extra 
cost to the Jabourer and the artisan and of the com- 
pensation. In epitome the new duties proposed are 
a 2s. duty per quarter on foreign corn, a 5 per cent. 
duty on foreign meat and dairy produce and a 10 per 
cent. duty on foreign manufactured articles. Maize, 
bacon, as the food of the poorest, colonial corn and 
dairy produce and all raw materials would be free of 
duty, and taxes would be reduced by 50 per cent. on 
sugar coffee and cocoa, by 75 per cent. on tea. 
Balancing the effect of the extra duties against the 
effect of the lessened duties Mr. Chamberlain estimates 
that the labourer would gain 84 farthings and the 
artisan 9 farthings a week. In addition to these 
main proposals he suggests reduced duties on colonial 
wines and a preference to the British miller on flour, a 
common-sense proposition which we have more than 
once put forward in this Review in consideration of the 


rapidly increasing price of the bye-products of the 
rrain, due to the amount of imported flour. It is per. 
aps a little ludicrous to estimate to half-farthings the 
effect of a far-reaching reform, but Mr. Chamberlain 
has no doubt so treated the subject, “‘ for the sake of 
edification” ; to give concrete form to an issue much 
obscured by catchwords and general maxims. 


The Glasgow speech will mark the epoch, but at 
Greenock Mr. Chamberlain was more able, thanks to 
the clearing of the issue, to exercise that energy of 
conviction and emphasis of argument which is his sub. 
stitute for persuasiveness. The manner of the speech 
was certainly designed to suit his audience. His ‘J. 
was-ever-a-fighter ” style appealed to the working-men. 
The loss of the sugar industry touched every man and 
the climax of the argument ‘‘ Sugar has gone. Let us 
not weep—jam and pickles remain” has just that 
savour of the Dickens’ burlesque which will keep the 
argument green in the memory when the polling day 
comes. Again, from his third speech at Cupar an 
admirable electioneering placard could be founded on 
the sentence ‘‘ What our opponents call protectionist, 
what I call patriotic”. The phrases that caught his 
audience and were designed as catchwords all pointed 
the same moral. The country is being destroyed 
piecemeal. Agriculture has been destroyed. ‘Su 
is gone, sik gone. Iron is threatened; cotton’s turn 
would come next.” Mr. Chamberlain granted that our 
prosperity was still so considerable that, it may be, 
we could put off retaliation a little longer without ruin; 
but can we afford to postpone the commercial union of 
the Empire? Mr. Chamberlain believes that the crisis 
is acute, that severance or union must begin almost 
from to-day. The free traders are fond of appealing to 
authority. Is there anyone in the colonies or in Britain 
who has had a better opportunity than Mr. Chamberlain 
for judging the tendency of colonial development ? 


We did not expect to find Mr. Asquith amongst 
the shriekers ; but when he answers Mr. Chamberlain’s 


speech at Greenock by saying it is ‘‘ claptrap ”, what is , 
he else? If that is arguing at all, it is not arguing in ~ 
good taste. Lapses on Mr. Chamberlain’s part do not. 


justify a quid pro quo from Mr. Asquith, for without 
its restraint and form Mr. Asquith’s oratory loses all 


force. Perhaps that is why he took such elaborate » 


pains to inform his audience that he was not going to 
shriek. Mr. Asquith denies all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statistics ; that he is quite entitled to do: but whether 


his or Mr. Chamberlain’s figures are right, it is not. 


nice statistics that will settle this controversy. Mr. 
Asquith makes but two definite points against Mr. 
Chamberlain ; that he did not include British carrying 
trade in his calculation and that he kept back from his 
audience the temporary or emergency nature of a part 
of the tea tax, which is to be reduced to balance the 
new duties. But if the trade with the rest of the 
Empire increases as Mr. Chamberlain calculates, our 
carrying trade would not be affected by reduction of 
imports from foreign countries. As to the tea tax, it 
would naturally be the first to be reduced, and if the 
country’s expenditure sank so that less revenue was 
required, yet other existing taxes on necessities would 
be reduced correspondingly. 


On the same day that Mr. Chamberlain made his | 


speech at Glasgow the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain was holding its annual conference in the same 
city. Mr. Pickard M P., the president, occupied a part 
of his presidential address with a discussion of the 
effect of the proposed modification of the tariff system 
on the prosperity of the working classes. It may be 


’ hoped that Mr. Pickard talks more sense on matters in 


which the miners have special interests than he does 
on those which affect them along with the general 
public. What feeble stuff it is to meet Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s assertion that higher wages might be expected 
to result from his proposal by asking if anyone ever 
found that colliery owners voluntarily advanced wages 
because they had received additional revenue. Nobody 
ever thought they would; working-men get higher 
wages by demanding them when trade is good; they 
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cannot get them when it is bad. Mr. Pickard was | 


sorry the working classes were not rousing themselves 
ainst the proposals. He will find they will rouse 
themselves the other way ; for, as we said some time 
, they are not represented in many things by Trade 


Toion leaders. 


It is not possible to draw any particular moral from 
the Trade Returns issued to the end of September. If 
we take the month’s returns we should be forced to the 
conclusion that the movement was wholly against us. 
Imports increased in value by no less a sum than 
£3,696,693, whilst exports decreased by £480,350. 
The greater part of the increase in imports was due to 
food and raw materials, but there was a decline in 
cotton and wool. The fall in cotton imports would 
have been much more serious but for the increased 
shipments from Egypt and the British East Indies—an 
increase which ought not to be overlooked by those 
who favour an Imperial policy in regard to cotton. For 
the nine months of the year the Trade Returns are not 
unsatisfactory. Imports it is true show an advance of 
five and a half millions, but exports have gone ahead 
by seven and three-quarter millions. If there is not a 
grave slump during the next three months, the year’s 
returns will afford evidence of an encouraging spurt in 
foreign business. 


Turning to foreign affairs, the Porte has accepted 
the identical notes of Austria and Russia with some- 
thing short of its usual complacency. Continued 
readiness to carry out the unfortunate reform scheme 
is not denied; but the only direct answer to the 
notes has been an assurance to the ambassadors 
that the Ottoman Government has been wholly sinned 
against in the recent turmoil. This verbal ex- 
culpation was backed by a manifesto, published on 
Tuesday, in which the Government was described 
as wholly absorbed in paternal care for its sub- 
jects, and the building of roads and founding of 
schools were quoted to emphasise the excellent inten- 
tions of the ruler and to point the moral of Christian 
ingratitude. The Sultan protests too much. It is 
only at a Baptist Union conference that the sins of 
the Macedonians and Bulgarians will be denied. But 
murder and outrage and devastation are not confined 
to the insurgents, nor has the Turkish soldier, at any 
rate the irregular, been converted of a sudden into 
a humanitarian. It is ludicrous in the conditions to 
continue to urge the Turk to carry out a reform 
scheme, disliked on both sides, and contradictory and 
incompetent in itself. If the scheme is to be carried 
out at all, the execution must be entrusted to an 
authority unhampered by racial religions or local pre- 
judices. But perhaps the phrase in the note: ‘‘ Les 
deux gouvernements se sont convenus d’une mode plus 
efficace de contréle et de surveillance” implies such a 
determination. 


The Russian evacuation of Manchuria dated precisely 
for 8 October went off as we should have expected 
without a hitch. Want of disturbance was assured by 
the moving of as few troops as possible as short a 
distance as possible and the refusal to interrupt the 
smooth concentration of troops at Port Arthur. These 
dates for evacuation are observed in England with a 
sort of tolerant weariness, but this attitude of mind 
does not prevail in Japan. Every assertion of Russian 
determination to throw over the Manchurian convention 
is a menace to the supremacy of Japanese influence in 
Korea, where the maintenance of her interests is vital. 
We have had many alarming interpretations of the war 
preparations in Japan and the growth of anti-Russian 
feeling ; and some answer to the concentration at Port 
Arthur has been prepared. But we may believe Baron 
Hayashi that no crisis is at hand though the mobilisa- 
= may be the introduction to stronger diplomatic 
action. 


There are signs of a recurrence of restlessness in the 
Boer generals, who have now finally decided to 
begin a new journey which will end in Europe and 
begin in India. The ostensible reason is to persuade 
that irreconcilable remnant, which is still enjoying the 


hospitality of the Indian Government, to return to 
Africa. It is doubtful if they will succeed. These 
five hundred martyrs are enjoying a pleasant station 
where their leisure is only disturbed by the voluntary 
manufacture of ingenious toys and their finances only 
complicated by the question of how many they can 
sell to their hosts. Nevertheless their persuasive 
powers will be much assisted if, as a part of the 
Indian press is urging, the hospitality be soon with- 
drawn and vagrancy threatened. Before setting out 
on this mission of reconciliation General Botha has 
given witness of a spirit that is not wholly appropriate 
to a peacemaker. He urged a considerable meeting 
of Boers to cling to their independence which he con- 
sidered, for the moment, identical with the independ- 
ence of the Boer language. Were General Botha a 
Kossuth, pleading for a language with a great past, 
we should think it bad in policy and humanity to admit 
such a vicious dualism of language—the forked tongue 
—as is now disturbing Hungary. But the Taal has 
neither antiquity nor power and will in the ordinary 
course of things, which we trust no humanitarian 
politician will disturb, be steadily absorbed, to the 
great benefit of peace in South Africa, in the supremacy 
of English. 


General Hunter and Admiral Lambton are as they 
were. The peacemakers have been the Admiralty and 
the War Office. General Hunter though he was unable 
to acknowledge a change of opinion on the merits of 
the naval shooting at Ladysmith has withdrawn, in a 
whole-hearted apology, the terms in which he expressed 
that opinion. In acknowledgment Admiral Lambton, 
though he says nothing of the more than schoolboy 
idiom which he ‘used to describe the critical powers of 
General Hunter, withdrew his letter. The episode 
recalls to us that idiomatic note which Beauchamp at 
the beginning of his career sent to the French officers ; 
and as a proof of the continuity of naval characteristics 
and of Mr. George Merédith’s skill in delineating them, 
it may be remembered that a well-known admiral was 
Beauchamp’s prototype. How well the naval guns 
fired is still left undecided ;. but as skill.in firing on a 
steady platform is almost wholly dependent on know- 
ledge of range and, according to Admiral Lambton, 
the range varies greatly from day to day according to 
the condition of the cordite, we are left to the inference 
that a perfect artilleryman should be both an accom- 
plished surveyor and an accurate chemist. 


Last Wednesday Mr. Morley unveiled a memorial at 
Bala to the late Mr. T. E. Ellis. To Mr. Morley’s 
panegyric few will take exception. The amiability and 
honesty of the Welsh champion forcibly appealed to the 
House of Commons, as they had formerly appealed 
to Undergraduate Oxford. And his career was dis- 
tinguished. If we remember the advantage that he 
derived from the patronage of Sir J. T. Brunner, it was 
sufficiently creditable that the son of a small Merioneth- 
shire tenant farmer should have entered Parliament 
soon after he took his degree, and attained the position 
of Ministerial Whip at an age when the successful 
middle-class man first thinks of entering Parliament. 
He may claim to have rendered real service to,his 
native land ; and it isa real tribute to his memory—to 
suggest a comparison between him and that mightier 
Welshman Owen Glyndwr, whose home lies a few 
miles lower down in the Dee Valley than the farm 
house which sheltered Tom Ellis’ youthful years. 
Happily for herself nineteenth-century Wales was not 
conscious of the wrongs, which called forth the 
avenging patriot; and if she had been, we fancy she 
would have chosen a sterner man than the some- 
time Liberal member for Merioneth to lead her guerilla 
bands. 


The two cottages that abut on the garden of Shake- 
speare’s birthplace are to be spared after all. The 
trustees and guardians of the birthplace decided this at 
a meeting at Stratford-on-Avon last week. There is 
not the least doubt that these cottages would have 
shared the fate of the other two now past saving, had 
not the trustees and guardians wisely taken alarm at 
the agitation from outside which they strove to belittle. 
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We suggest that the ground, on which the two|cottages 
now being pulled to pieces stand, should be left unoccu- 
pied. The public library can well be built on some 
other, and more fitting, site in the town. 


A view of the almost esthetic dairy exhibits and of 
the quite scientific paraphernalia at the Agricultural 
Hall would suggest that England had little to learn 
or receive from the world in dairy and poultry produce. 
Lord Onslow’s speech would lead to the same con- 
clusion, but it is a little baffling to come suddenly on 
a mass of evidence of British insufficiency. During 
the show week as many as 3,000,000 eggs from 
Russia were landed on a London quay, some of 
them to be carried on to the Cape. Mr. Chamberlain 
emphasises our absolute dependence on Denmark 
for eggs and butter; and we know that Canadian 
Yarmers are driving out Surrey poultry breeders 
from the London market. Ino spite of these things 
agricultural land, especially in the Midlands, is going 
down steadily in price. You can buy in some counties 
good land—and poultry will succeed on the very worst 
—for £10 an acre. The farmers attribute their failure 
to supply England with eggs to the excessive rates of 
carriage on the railways, but were the rates double it 
would still be cheaper to send eggs from Cambridge to 
London than from the interior of Russia. The cause 
of the failure lies principally with farmers. It is a 
question, were Mr. Chamberlain’s taxes introduced to- 
morrow, if without co-operation and the acceptance of 
new methods, the new chance would be much good. 


There is a certain portion of the public which has an 
inordinate respect for a degree. Trading on this super- 
stition a very large number of nonconformists had taken 
to themselves, to the increase of their dignity, many 
plausible suffixes indicating the full-blown graduate. 
The affectation had become something of a scandal ; and 
the Baptist Union on Wednesday when they had re- 
covered from the effects of a discussion on the noncon- 
formist conscience passed an entirely sensible resolu- 
tion to expunge from their books all initialed suffixes 
mot granted by recognised educational institutions. The 
desire to filch a bogus dignity was not proof against 
the instance which the mover of the resolution quoted. 
He had discovered, and was threatened with a libel 
_ action for the disclosure, that one degree appearing in 

the Baptist Handbook had been bestowed by an ‘* insti- 
tution founded for backward boys in Carolina, the 
Principal of which was an ex-slave and the only professor 
a young lady”. The institution seems to have chiefly 
maintained its dignity by giving consolation degrees 
indicated by attractive initials. It is curious that it 
does not occur to the wearers of such bogus decorations 
how very seldom men with degrees worth having make 
a parade of the possession. 


Gilt-edged securities remain fairly steady the poli- 
tical situation having had little effect; the money 
market/is slightly easier and beyond a small decline in 
the reserve there is little alteration in the Bank state- 
ment. Home Rails at one time showed distinct signs 
of improvement but the weakness displayed else- 
where proved a depressing factor and the best quota- 
tions were not maintained. Apart from the financial 
position in New York the very considerable reduction 
jn the quarterly dividend on the common shares of 
the United States Steel Trust adversely influenced 
the American market. A difference of opinion existed 
between the controlling interests as to whether the 
usual dividend of 1 per cent. should be paid or no 
distribution made at all, and apparently a compromise 
was eventually effected by the declaration at the rate of 
4 per cent. for the quarter. A very satisfactory interim 
dividend of 32s. 6d. per share has been declared on the 
Ordinary shares of the Rio Tinto Company; this ex- 
ceeded market anticipations and compares with 22s. 6d. 
a year ago. A feature of the miscellaneous section was 
the pronounced weakness of J. Nelson and Sons ordi- 
nary shares which fell to 19s. on the announcement that 
the directors have decided to defer making any distri- 
bution of profits until the result of the trading for the 
whole year can be ascertained. Consols 88}3. Bank 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND HIS CABINET, 


OTHING illustrates the democratic manners of 
modern politics more strikingly than the admis. 
sion of the public into the high secrets of the Cabinet, 
We can imagine the horror with which an old-fashioned 
Premier of the Peel or Palmerston type would have 
regarded the publication of such letters as have recently 
appeared in all the newspapers between Mr. Balfour 
and his late colleagues. Such correspondence has 
hitherto been part of the secret history of the time, 
only to be revealed fifty years after date in the pages of 
a Greville or a Morley. Certainly we, as part of the 
general public, have no reason to complain of being 
taken into the Prime Minister’s confidence, as this 
want of reserve makes politics much more interesting, 
and gives us a right to criticise the conduct of the 
great ones of the earth, which we should not otherwise 
have dared to assume. The bright spot in an other- 
wise sombre situation is the behaviour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain to Mr. Balfour. Though Mr. Chamberlain is by 
far the most powerful and popular man in the Empire to- 
day (as the Prime Minister would be the first to admit), 
his affection for Mr. Balfour is transparently genuine, 
and his determination to serve under his younger chief 
unclouded by selfish regret or ulterior calculation. 
Nothing, we are convinced, but the explicit request of 
Mr. Balfour himself would induce Mr. Chamberlain to 
accept the task of forming a Government. Such rela- 
tions between the first two statesmen in the country 
are pleasant to contemplate, and, what is more impor- 
tant, are a guarantee of the strength of the ministerial 
party. We wish we could say a quarter as much of 
the loyalty of Mr. Ritchie and the Duke of Devonshire. 
On the cases of Lord George Hamilton and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh we do not wish to dwell. Though 
filling high offices and men of blameless character, they 
are as political factors quite insignificant, the lumber 
that is used to fill up the corners of every Cabinet. 

The almost unanimous bitterness against Mr. Ritchie, 
which is frecly expressed by all sections of the Unionist 
party, proves that the SATURDAY REVIEW was right in 
its previous conjecture. Whatever troubles may be in 
store for us are due to the obstinacy and conceit of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. For is it not plain 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to put a 2s. duty 
on foreign corn that if Mr. Ritchie had agreed to 
exempt Canada from the existing 1s. duty, an im- 
portant experiment would have. been made in a 
quiet and perfectly safe manner? When we recall the 
disservices which this sinister politician has rendered 
to the Tory party, we feel inclined to call the watch 
together and thank heaven that we have got rid of 
him. We regret to say, however, that the conduct 
of the Duke of Devonshire appears to us to be worse 
than that of Mr. Ritchie, and in more than one parti- 
cular. Mr. Ritchie, if presumptuous and narrow- 
minded, at least made up his mind quickly and acted 
upon it. The Duke of Devonshire not only delayed 
making up his mind until after the Sheffield speech, but 
concealed from Mr. Balfour the fact that he had not 
made up his mind. The Duke of Devonshire shared 
with Mr. Chamberlain the inmost confidence of Mr. 
Balfour. Nota line was written, not a step was taken 
without the cognisance of the Duke. As early as the 
end of July the Duke had the proof-sheets of ‘‘ Economic 
Notes on Insular Free Trade” in his hands, a privilege 
accorded to no other member of the Cabinet. What- 


think want of depth and research might be alleged—no 
one can say it was not clear. It indicated, with a can- 
dour and lucidity characteristic of its author, that the 
Prime Minister was in favour of retaliatory duties on 
foreign manufactures, but did not think that public 
opinion was ripe for a tax on food. Yet all 
through August aod September the Duke of Devonshire 
not only gave no signs of indecision, but told Mr. 
Balfour on 16 September that he meant to remain ; 
saw Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. 
Chamberlain resign, and did not budge—nay, discussed 
with the Prime Minister the new Ministers, and made 

roposals of his own, which were accepted. | The 
Sheffield speech on 1 October was a mere expan- 


rate 4 per cent. (3 September, 1903). 


sion of the ‘‘ Economic Notes”, and on the day after 


ever else may be said against that pamphlet—and we 
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its delivery the Prime Minister received by’ wire the 
resignation of the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Balfour 
does well to be angry, for we cannot recall a case in 
modern history where a Prime Minister was worse 
treated by an important colleague. Hitherto, however 
exacerbated the differences of opinion may have been, 
the conduct of our leading statesmen has been guided 
by the spirit of a gentleman. 

The desertion of his chief by the Duke of Devon- 
shire is the more disturbing because it is so totally 
at variance with his public record. If the student of 

litics were asked to pick out the statesman who, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, had 
earned the highest reputation for loyalty and straight- 
forwardness, he would surely name Lord Hartington. 
fn truth if you strip the Duke of these qualities 
he is bare indeed, for to power of expression, 
or width of information, or industry, or intel- 
fectuality of any kind, he never made, to do him 
justice, the smallest pretension. We do not believe 
that the Duke of Devonshire waited until the 
moment arrived when his desertion would be the most 
damaging to Mr. Balfour. But his delay discovers an 
infirmity of will and mind which it is only charitable to 
ascribe to advancing years. The Prime Minister will 
doubtless console himself for the treachery and feeble- 
ness of his seniors by contact with the inspiring vigour 
of the young men whom he has picked to fill their 
places. Of the new appointments the most important, 
though the least surprising, is that of Mr. Austen 
‘Chamberlain to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
We are not without misgivings as to this bold experi- 
ment, not assuredly because the new Chancellor is the 
son of the old Colonial Secretary. If Mr. Chamberlain 
triumphs in the country, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
¢hequer, whoever he may be, will merely have to carry 
out his orders. But in the interval we are a little uneasy 
at so young a man being put in charge of the national 
finances. It was all very well for Pitt to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-two : the budget 
then was an affair of £7,000,000 or £8,000,000. 
Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
-at forty-three (Mr. Austen Chamberlain is forty) ; 
‘but then the budget only reached to a figure of 
450,000,000. We cannot help thinking that the 
manipulation of a budget of £130,000,000, is the one 
task that ought only to be trusted to a man who has 
fived a certain number of years in the world. We are 
not thinking of City experience or connexions, for 
‘Lord Goschen was one of the least successful Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. Finance in Downing Street 
‘is a very different thing from finance in Austin Friars. 
‘But a modern budget touches life at so many points 
that nothing but a iong and varied experience of the 
world can qualify a man for the post to which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has been promoted. With his 
father’s assistance, however, he will doubtless belie our 
doubts. 

The surprise of the list was the appointment of Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton to succeed Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Prime Minister was not very happy in his explana- 
tion of Lord Milner’s refusal to take the post. It is 
‘deplorable to think that Mr. Balfour should have so 
little grasp of the situation in South Africa as 
seriously to try to tempt Lord Milner into leaving his 
task unfinished. Happily Lord Milner is too great a 
man to be seduced by the fleshpots of Downing Street. 


Mr. Lyttelton was sent out to South Africa to report . 


upon the concessions granted by the late Boer 
Government. His report was a State paper of 
first-rate merit: but apart from this performance 
he is known to the world as a serious and 
successful lawyer, belonging to an illustrious family 
which shares with the Peels the reputation of ‘‘ getting 
at the best offices”. It remains to be seen what he 
will do in the field of politics, where his début has been 
made a little ridiculous by the twaddle of newspapers 
like the ‘*‘ Times” about his prowess as a cricketer and 
golfer. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s rise to Cabinet rank has been 
one of the most rapid. on record. He has only 
‘been in Parliament a decade, and certainly does not 


owe his success to the influence of aristocratic con- | 
fexions or wealth. His appointment to succeed Mr. 


Brodrick at the War Office is a sheer triumph of brains 
and industry, and as such we welcome it. Lord Stanley 
is popularly, and we doubt not correctly, regarded as 
the Duke of Devonshire’s nominee. He is absurdly 
young for a seat in the Cabinet, being only thirty-five, 
and he has not yet given any convincing proofs of in- 
dustry or political aptitude. He inherits however his 
share of the family shrewdness, has considerable tact 
in managing men, and is popular with both sides. It 
is one of the evils of our system that just as a Minister 
is beginning to know something about the business 
of his department he is moved on to another. Mr. 
Brodrick has been the best hated and the worst 


‘abused member of the Government for the last three 


years. We think that he has been unjustly attacked, 
and blamed for a system which he was about to 
reform. This is the moment chosen by the Prime 
Minister for shifting him to the India Office, whose 
work he will have to learn from the beginning. There 
is this to be said in favour of the change, that if Lord 
George Hamilton quarrelled with the Viceroy, Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Curzon were at Balliol together, 
and are the best of friends. Mr. Brodrick passes from 
the most harassed and hard-worked post in the 
Government to the easiest and the safest, for the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India is not voted 
by the House of Commons, and besides answering 
questions his sole work in Parliament is a budget 
speech at the end of the session. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. 
M R. BALFOUR’S repudiation of the doctrine of 
. free importation has made certain the revision 
of our commercial policy ; Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
at Glasgow and Greenock tell us what the new policy 
is to be. But we hope that Cobden will now be allowed 
to rest, or at any rate be handed over to economic 
historians for such rehabilitation as they can give him. 
The question for us is not whether Cobden had fore- 
sight, but whether we have. Mr. Chamberlain’s critics 
appear to think that to be retrospective, an unmis- 
takable sign of decrepitude, is the true mark of 
national greatness, and are much disturbed because his 
buoyancy of disposition leads him to represent 1872 as 
a normal year. The economic effects of the Franco- 
German war occupy much the same position in the 
minds of some of our theorists as Edward III.’s en- 
couragement of the woollen industry. It would not 
require much ingenuity to make a list of those events, 
comparatively few in number, the rumour of which has 
penetrated even into the world of pure, theory, and 
caused the years in which they happened to be re- 
garded as abnormal. In reality quite a large number 
of important events, all of them reacting on the 
economic prosperity of England, have taken place 
since 1872, and instead of criticising Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s figures with vague references to disturb- 
ing influences, the exact force of which they never 
measure, we ask Free Fooders to issue a leaflet stating 
precisely what were the economic effects of the Franco- 
German war and what amount we ought to subtract 
from the export returns of the early seventies when we 
take account of them. Perhaps they will then make an 
inventory of all the other things, great and small, of an 
abnormal type which took place then and in subsequent 
years, and enable us to get down to the residual current 
of trade upon which we can hope to reach the haven of 
fiscal salvation. But we prefer to have historical rather 
than arithmetical guidance in the process. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s case for an imperial policy does 
not depend upon comparisons with 1872, nor has he 
reached his conclusions by selecting that particular 
In fact we even doubt whether his I mperialism was, 1n the 
first instance, the result of statistical study, and we are 
quite sure that, omnivorous reader as he is, he has not 
studied all that philosophers have written in favour of 
laisser faire, any more than the general manager of a rail- 
way company or the head of a great manufacturing firm 
spends his time in mastering the theoretical advantages 


of free competition as a scientific hypothesis, Mr. 


Chamberlain’s views are the result of -his work at the 
Colonial Office which has brought him into contact 
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with movements proceeding within the Empire and 
enabled him to test their real meaning. That his inter- 
pretation of these movements was correct, that there 
was a real case for inquiry, the course of the con- 
troversy has shown. If we grant all that the free 
traders claim as to the beneficial results of the policy 
adopted fifty years ago, who will have the hardihood 
to maintain that the great industries of the country as 
a whole are as prosperous relative to the United States, 
Germany and other countries as they were thirty years 
ago? Granted that the national income has increased 
as fast as our statisticians make out, have we enough 
to do more than a fractional part of all that requires to 
be done to make the Empire sound at the centre? It 
has been maintained that sentiment, divorced from the 
daily life, the friendships and the business relations of 
the people, can be no permanent bond of Empire, and 
that the trade statistics of Canada, Australasia and 
other colonies show a rapid growth of forces tending 
to disintegration. If Little Englanders deny that this 
result will follow, where is the evidence to be found 
to rebut the teaching of all history? The policy 
of great nations rarely turns upon calculations 
to two decimal points. The governing factors in our 
present situation cannot easily be mistaken, and, in the 
controversy of the last six months, though the oppo- 
nents of change have made little scores here and there, 
and sometimes attained a high degree of brilliant 
irrelevance, they have completely failed to make a 
breach in the general case for an Imperial policy on 
either its economic or political side. Their failure has 
evidently acted on the nerves of some of them. 

The reception of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme in free 
food circles was bound to be unfavourable. Here no 
Imperial crisis, however great, could justify the burning 
of old economic manuals. But, amongst not only those 
who have long ago made up their minds to support 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy but also those who waited for 
the details of his scheme, it is very generally agreed 
that he has sketched in outline the basis of a fair, 
business-like and workable arrangement with the 
colonies, which, if it is adopted, will go far to realise 
the great Imperial ideal he has set before us. Mr. 
Chamberlain is too sane a statesman and too good a 
man of business to manufacture in seclusion at High- 
bury a cast-iron scheme which is to be forced upon this 
country and the colonies without negotiation and in- 
quiry. We take his proposals as what he repre- 
sented them to be, a sketch which will have to be 
filled in later on, if he gets the mandate from the 
country which he asks for. His scheme is a guarantee 
that none need fear the introduction of wild, extra- 
vagant or fantastic measures. The details which he 
gave concern the business side of the Imperialist 
movement, and we all know now, what for our part we 
have always believed, that the genuine desire for Im- 
perial unity, which has so increased in strength in 
recent years, is not to die away in mere enthusiasm or 
be destroyed by the suggestion of impracticable 
measures, but to find expression in a sane, business- 
like and constructive policy. How far the scheme now 
suggested may be modified by discussion here and in 
the colonies we cannot of course tell, but the an- 
nouncement of the details has strengthened our belief 
that the destinies of the Empire are safe in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hands. 

As to the probable reception of the scheme in the 
cougtry at large, as its details gradually become known 
in the homes of ordinary men and women, we believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s analysis of the dangers which 
threaten British trade will commend itself to the great 
manufacturers and artisans. Free-traders usually re- 
present every form of appreciation of a moderate policy 
of protection as a symptom of iunacy. But for many 
years past, there has been a growing sense of the 
certainty of industrial decline unless drastic measures 
were taken for dealing with the new conditions of our 
own time. Mr. Chamberlain has not manufactured a 
protectionist movement to carry his own designs. He 
has given expression to opinions which have been 
gradually gathering force for more than a genera- 
tion. Moreover, the decay of what are called “ free- 
trade principles” amongst practical men of affairs 
has coincided with the virtual destruction of the 


scientific basis of the existing régime. We do not 
wish in any way to exaggerate the extent to which 
the free-trade economics has been overthrown 
modern criticism, directed not so much against particular 
doctrines as against the fundamental assumptions on 
which the whole system rested. This destructive criti. 
cism has greatly affected the attitude of the educated 
classes towards any proposed change of policy. If the 
older economics could be rehabilitated, which we do not 
believe to be possible, it would not now be likely to 
take a form incompatible with an Imperial policy. That 
policy will, beyond all doubt, be sooner or later adopted, 
not by one political party only, but, as Mr. Chamberlain 
hopes, by the Empire as a whole, and in the next gen- 
eration will be taken for granted as the groundwork of 
all other constructive plans. It will no doubt take 
some time to convince the agricultural labourers, not so 
much because they will be necessarily antipathetic to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes but because new things 
make their way slowly in the rural districts. We advise 
those who have the care of these parts to put forth all 
the educational effort they are capable of, not so much 
in the form of leaflets as by promoting and assisting 
in discussion by word of mouth. 


BARRISTERS AS POLITICIANS. 


Ts appointment of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to be 
Secfetary of State for the Colonies is as far as 
We are aware the first instance of a barrister in actual 
practice being placed at the head of a department which 
has nothing to do with legal administration. Mr. 
Lyttelton is a really and not a nominally practising 
barrister, and it has not been usual to appoint such 
members of the legal profession to offices in the 
Government outside a specific class of offices which 
are strictly connected with the administration of 
the law. The Lord Chancellor, the Attorney General 
and Solicitor General must from the necessity 
of the case be lawyers; and though in some in- 
stances there may have been an Attorney or Solicitor 
General who had not had much practice at the Bar, 
usually the law officers have been acknowledged 
masters and at the head of their profession. The 
Lord Chancellor is always in the Cabinet ; and if he 
is not an administrator of a great public department, 
his influence in politics has often extended beyond the 
merely legal branch of his office. But with this 
exception there has been a sort of understanding 


that lawyers in Parliament were there more with: 


the view of rising to the chief posts of their 
profession than of distinguishing themselves in 
general politics. There are several well-known 
cases however of late years where barristers have 
been appointed to the headship of departments which 
seemed to be outside their conventional province. 
Mr. Henry Matthews now Viscount Llandaff’s pro- 
motion from the Bar to the office of Home Secretary in 
1886 was looked on as somewhat of an innovation ; 
though Sir Henry Fowler, a solicitor and not a 
barrister, had been Under-Secretary for that depart- 
ment in 1884. Mr. Asquith became Home Secretary in 
1892, and in the Government of that year Sir Henry 
Fowler was President of the Local Government Board 
and subsequently Secretary of State for India: while 
Sir William Harcourt who has been Solicitor-General 
has also been Home Secretary and Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. Sir John Gorst, too, who has also held the. 


post of Solicitor-General has occupied various non- 
legal offices. But Sir William Harcourt and Sir John 
Gorst are hardly exceptions to the rule above men- 
tioned. The former scarcely belonged to the class of 
lawyers practising in the Courts;. he was a Pro- 
fessor of International Law; and he had been at 
the Parliamentary Bar whose members not only 
do not seek professional advancement through 
Parliament but are while practising unable to sit 
there. Rather singularly Sir William became Solicitor- 
General when he had ceased practice for some years; 
a singularity upon a singularity for it is unusual 
for a law officer to be taken from the Parliamentary 
Bar in any case. Healsolater became Home Secretary ; 
the usual office which lawyers have held when they 
have been taken out of their strictly professional sphere- 
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Sir John Gorst hardly counts, for the reason that he 
was more a nominal than a practising lawyer, while 
Mr. Morley we believe has never practised at all. 

But the characteristic of Mr. Lyttelton’s appointment 
is that he has been given an office without necessary 
connexion with legal administration, unlike the Home 
Office which has a great deal. The Colonial Office 
js at the farthest remove possible from any kind 
of political function with which lawyers are in the 
course of their professional experience concerned. 
The Home Office is a department in which a lawyer 
would find himself in quite a customary order of 
jdeas; and would not, prima facie, be moving 
about ‘‘in a world not realised” as might ordi- 
narily be supposed to be his condition in the 
Colonial Office. This is what gives Mr. Lyttelton’s 

pointment its unique character, and its chief surprise. 
Mr. Lyttelton being a lawyer, and the apparent incon- 

ity of a lawyer being Colonial Secretary, is what 
strikes most people as open to criticism. Personally 
Mr. Lyttelton is distinguished in many ways and is of 
the material out of which we like to make our public 
men. He is not too young, he has done well in Par- 
liament, and he has given far more attention to 
colonial matters than Mr. Chamberlain ever had to 
do before he became Colonial Secretary. If he had 
been placed in the Home Office the example of Mr. 
Asquith would have been sufficient as a precedent for 
a lawyer doing well if he were not taken too far out of 
his range ; Mr. Asquith having been perhaps the best 
Home Secretary we have had. But there is a very 
prevalent idea that the practice of the barrister’s profes- 
sion usually incapacitates him quite seriously for 
success in the wider field of politics proper. If this is so, 
it is rather curious because the Bar at any rate isa 
good field for the practice of speaking. The Common 
Law Court with a jury would seem to furnish an ideal 
sphere ; though perhaps the ‘‘jury droop”, that par- 
ticular attitude of plausibility and unconscious pretence, 
may not be so acceptable té a larger and more educated 
audience as it is to the ordinary jury. Moreover the 
barrister does not often address the same jury twice, 
whilst the House of Commons is more able to discover 
rhetorical and empty artifices which will not stand the 
test and touchstone of sincerity. And above all things 
personal earnestness and robust belief are necessary if 
one’s fellows are to be constantly impressed. 

It possibly is the case that unless a lawyer enters 
Parliament and takes office rather young, the con- 
stant practice of the Courts blunts the edge of his 
real earnestness and tends to substitute for it a species 
of artificiality which is detected in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Asquith was not spoiled nor is Mr. 
Lyttelton by having been too long at the Bar and 
by having too large a practice. In the case of 
two very able men, Mr. Lawson Walton and Mr. 
Cripps, it would seem that the Courts and com- 
mittee rooms have been too much for them. They 
have not at any rate been so successful in Parliament 
as they have been at the Bar; and probably if a man 
intends to make a name in political life through the 
legal profession he must not spend too many years in 
the professional mill. Sir Edward Clarke’s case is 
apparently peculiar. He perhaps more than most 
lawyers was endowed with the qualities for success as 
a politician; and at the time when it seemed most 
likely that he would seize the opportunity of sloughing 
the legal integument, he had not yet spent too 
many years in the highly technical and very meti- 
culous business of getting up and presenting cases 
to a technical and professional audience. There is 
every reason to suppose that if Sir Edward Clarke had 
not thrown himself away for what looked very like 
personal considerations, he might have had as brilliant 
a career in Parliament as he had in the Courts. It is 
only when the professional habit is cultivated too long 
that the law incapacitates the lawyer for politics. But 
that is not peculiar to this profession. A business 
man or a doctor is at the same disadvantage. 
Politics are a profession which must be learned 
early, and be made the principal object if success 
is fairly to be expected. A man cannot carry on 
two arduous professions together and the law is very 
arduous. The ordinary commercial man who goes 


into Parliament has usually relaxed somewhat in his 
application to his own business ; the medical and other 
professional men have often retired altogether from 
their work ; and unless they have done so early they 
are no more likely in the nature of things to succeed 
than the lawyer. In fact the initial steps of the legal 
profession are in favour of the lawyer; none of the 
other avocations lies so closely to the learning of the 
legislator as the profession of the lawyer. But during 
the greater part of the time that he is in Parliament the 
lawyer does not give himself a fair chance as a politician. 
He burns the candle at both ends ; and usually has to 
sacrifice his chances in politics to the exigencies of his 
profession. Most lawyers are bound to do this by the 
necessity of earning a sufficient income: and this 
simple fact is sufficient in itself to account for the 
failure of many, such as the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
whose personal gifts seem to qualify them for success 
in politics. The conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to be that there is nothing mysterious about 
the effects of the law on politicians. Many success- 
ful lawyers would never make successful politicians 
because they have not the natural qualifications. If 
they had these and left the law sufficiently early, their 
legal training would be an advantage. It would there- 
fore be a mere prejudice to assume that Mr. Lyttelton 
is in some recondite manner under a disability for 
political office by the mere fact of his being a barrister. 


‘““THE GENERALITY OF THE CABINET.” 


| Sygpeineegen unreasonably, as we thought, Mr. Balfour 
was upbraided in some quarters because he did 
not keep one or two of his fiscal opponents in the 
Cabinet quite well informed as to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plans. Mr. Balfour, it was said, in not mentioning to 
Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie that Mr. 
Chamberlain had written him a letter offering to resign, 
‘feconomised the truth”. It is obvious that he did. 
Only we cannot see how this economy was in the 
nature of bad faith; or that—for this is we suppose 
what Mr. Morley was covertly referring to at Bala— 
it has tarnished the honour of public men. It did not 
show a tender consideration for the feelings of the 
colleagues left uninformed: but this is a different 
matter. Did Mr. Gladstone, preparing to adopt 
Home Rule, inform all and sundry of his Cabinet 
of the fact? On the contrary, as everyone knows, he 
withheld the information from the many, confiding it 
only to the few. He ‘‘economised the truth”. Mr. 
F. C. Gould, in quite his happiest effort of late, drew a 
cartoon for the *‘ Westminster Gazette” last week, in 
which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain were repre- 
sented as going to the Cabinet Council with foxy mien 
and ‘‘mum’s the word”. Are they the first among 
great ministers whose attitude at the threshold of the 
Cabinet Council could fairly be represented sc? 
Rather, we imagine, most great Ministers have gone 
at times to the Council with ‘‘mum™” upon ther lips. 
Mr. Gladstone, as we know, so went at one crisi~ in 
his life: who could doubt that a Disraeli or a Pitt 
would go often? In touching on this matter last week, 
we wondered whether or not there were, as tacitly 
understood among Ministers themselves, an inner and 
an outer Cabinet. Mr. Balfour’s letter to the Duke of 
Devonshire affords a completely convincing answer. 
Here at any rate there is no economy of truth Mr. 
Balfour is lavish of it. You had my pamphlet, he 
says, in the most ingenuous way in the world, before 
“the generality of the Cabinet”. This, then, is the 
way in which the thing is done. Here is no jibe or 
indiscretion on Mr. Balfour’s part; only a phrase of 
singular literary skill, even for its maker, which once 
and for all sets the lesser pillars of State in their true 
proportions before the public gaze. At certain grave 
crises mum is the word among the great ones of the 
real, the inner Cabinet, when the other fifteen or 
sixteen are present. And how numerous these 
Cabinet generalities must be getting. In propor- 
tion as the nominal Cabinet grows larger and larger 
the inner ring would appear to be growing more 
and more select. It was so small just now that the 
very Chancellor of the Exchequer is squeezed out. 
What chance has the Board of Agriculture or the 
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President of the Board of Education of knowing what 
great councils are toward? Fancy—the sub-editors 
who handle the ‘‘ flimsies” in the offices of the daily 
press are ahead of them. But perhaps, as regards 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, an exception had 
to be made of Mr. Ritchie; or an example. 

Though so great a constitutional authority as Bagehot 
once declared that, if the anarchists were to blow up 
the Cabinet entire, you could easily make another, 
as efficient, out of, say, the directors of the great 
railway companies, what may be called the Cabinet 
tradition has long had a very firm hold on the respect- 
able English person. The strictly party press fostered 
it. The old-fashioned highly respectable illustrated 
weeklies fostered it, we believe in no small degree, by 
their large pictures of Cabinet Ministers going to 
or leaving a council, or reciting their speeches in the 
House of Commons. Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Mr. Labouchere were among the very few leading poli- 
ticians whose spoken and written word did not tend to 
make people think that to be of the Cabinet was to be 
sacrosanct. Lord Randoiph and Mr. Labouchere 
shocked public feeling, they never shook it. The whole- 
some dunderheaded Englishman continued to be im- 
pressed by Cabinet Ministers: he never thought to 
classify them : the shade of distinction between the few 
dominating personalities in the Cabinet and the Cabinet 
placeman—clear enough in all conscience to-day after 
Mr. Balfour’s letter to the Duke of Devonshire—was 
too fine for him. 

This Englishman still exists; and on the whole we 
believe with profit to the country. It is all very fine to 
make light of Authority as Mr. Labouchere was used 
to do, to utter cynical sayings to the effect that 
So-and-So, who found his way into the Cabinet 
by family influence, would never, in the City, or 
in any of the professions, unpushed, have made three 
hundred a year. ‘‘ But a nation cannot live on 
sarcasms.” Tennyson’s earnest cry for ‘‘more of 
reverence” showed the statesman though not in the 
least the man of the world. The respectable English- 
man is still ready to uphold the Cabinet tradition, 
then ; but with a difference. His attitude to-day there 
can be no mistaking. He is willing that birth and 
influential connexion should have the privilege to rule, 
but not the privilege to muddle. Of course there has 
been much froth of late in regard to what Lord 
Rosebery calls Efficiency. But it is utterly impossible 
to doubt that under the froth is strong public feeling, 
largely incoherent as yet perhaps, but increasing and 
bound to increase. Not to perceive this one would 
have to be purblind. The type which is compre- 
hended in Mr. Balfour’s phrase ‘‘the generality of the 
Cabinet” is held largely responsible for various in- 
convenient mistakes and oversights which have been 
remarked upon for several years past. Signs are not 
wanting that this very plain fact has been noticed in 
high places, and that the Cabinet mediocrist is going 
out of favour. We are much inclined to think that he 
has seen the best of his days. He has flourished in not 
a few Ministries. The Liberals have notoriously been 
good to him: for their own ends. Conservatives have 
done likewise. In future, birth and influence will con- 
tinue to avail, but not with any certainty unless backed 
by ability. We see not the faintest reason to suppose 
that the public schoo! and university training will dis- 
qualify for high office ; or that Cabinets will be formed 
on the methods advocated by Mr. George Meredith or 
by Lord Rosebery on one occasion when he was probably 
in the mood to guy the whole thing. ; 


CLERMONT-FERRAND. 
N Clermont-Ferrand the mountainous sou! of Pascal 


seems to become less obscure. This little dry’ 


town, built of lava, and set in the midst of a plain 
rimmed by volcanic hills ; sombre, provincial, not in- 
terestingly old or new; without beauty, but looking 
out, through all the gaps and alleys of its streets, upon 
the rough, peasant slopes of the Puy de Déme, and the 
circle of green and brown hillsides; a hard, actual 
portion of the rich, yet not friendly, soil of Auvergne ; 
Clermont-Ferrand has something of what is bare, 
rigid, and unexpansive in the genius of the one really 


great man whom it has produced. The Auvergnats 
are Kelts in whom all the subtle, unworldly qualities of 
the race have hardened and turned to stone. In Pascal, 
it is what is Keltic that bursts through rock and stone 
like a volcanic fire. 

I remember the first time that I found myself in 
Clermont, during the heat of an unparalleled August. | 
had had a sleepless night in the train, coming from Paris, 
and when I got down in the Place de Jaude, and set one 
foot beyond the little rim of shadow, the heat seemed 
to envelop me from head to foot in an intolerable caress, 
It pressed on my forehead, burnt into my eyes, dried 
and scorched my lips, and poured like wet fire over all 
my body. I crossed the road, and waited for a moment 
in a faint, hot shadow, which I followed up a winding 
street, losing and finding it again as I went. Seeing a 
little dry garden in two tiny terraces, sunk below the 
level of the upper road, I went into it, hoping for at 
least the shadow of a tree. But there was no 
shadow; the thin, straight trees were themselves 
scorched in their stiff rows, and the harsh savour 
of the dry earth rose up to make the heat thirstier. } 
went back to the upper road, and climbed slowly, 
passing a vast book-shop, where I saw Bourget’s last 
novel, only just out, side by side with old books of 
medicine and theology ; together with many jewellers’ 
shops, all with their old and new silver-work, and their 
trinkets of Auvergne enamel and Auvergne amethyst 
and topaz. Passing beyond the shops, I wandered for 
some time in narrow and narrower streets, one of them 
a Rue des Petites Tueries. Hardy, coarse-featured, 
ruddy and olive, the Auvergnats went solidly about 
their business; and the women, so decided, honest, 
somewhat too precise, but not uncomely, passed with 
the same earnest sense of direction. Except for the 
book-shop, you would have forgotten that Paris 
existed. These people, their rough dialect, their heavy 
energy, the whole aspect of the place gave 
almost a new shade, certainly a new emphasis, 
to the meaning of the word ‘‘ provincial”. Heavy 
carriages, each with its crest on the door, passed as if 
going to a wedding, and as | looked out drowsily from 
under the awning of a café, where I had found shade 
but not coolness, I saw, under those carriage-roofs, 
and in the enveloping sunlight of the streets, the whole 
monotony of an existence shut in upon itself, and con- 
sumed little by little, in the mere passing of days like 
every other day. 

And yet, if you will have the patience to search, 
following narrow streets that twist away from the 
empty formalism of the wide, characterless squares, you 
will find here and there old doorways, and, inside, 
courts from which stone staircases branch upwards to: 
right and left; fragments hidden away, half or alto- 
gether forgotten. The cathedral, as you come upon 
its livid front and towers, seems to be wholly formal. 
with the worst formality of the nineteenth century ;. 
but, once inside, the harsh stone has become placid, in 
this partly thirteenth-century nave and choir, and, in 
the windows behind the choir and in the rose win- 
dows of the transepts, there is vivid and exquisite 
glass, of which the best, of the thirteenth century, is 
only less fine than the incomparable glass at Bourges. 
And in the very ancient basilica of Notre Dame du 
Port, founded in the ninth century, with its subter- 
ranean church of the Black Virgin, its low and heavy 
vaults and arches, its whole air of massive elegance, 


there is the one quite beautiful thing in Clermont, the 


one thing personal and unique. It is the most perfect 
example of the Romanesque of Auvergne, that solid, 
surprising, architecture, with its primitive harmonies, 
as of a mosque turned Christian. There is a doorway 
in which a frieze, shaped like the frieze of the Parthenon, 
is surmounted by a horseshoe arch of plain bricks, and 
this arch is outlined above in raised stone, not coming 
quite down to the outer corners of the frieze. In the 
inser curve of the horseshoe there is a seated statue, 
with a bird or angel on either side, each with wings folded 
across, in a severe geometry of pattern. The doorway 
is in rigid lines of plain stone, and there is a statue 
on either side, set under the two ends of the frieze. In 
this doorway, in the squares and curves of the choir 
and transepts, in the sombre vaults and short, solid 
pillars, and in the mysterious depths of the crypt, I find 
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the one adequate expression of what is stony, yet alive 
jn the stone, in this place and people from whose midst 
Pascal came. rT 
There is a certain menace under the beauty of 
Auvergne. One is as if caught in a trap of hills, and 
the hills are toothed into hollows of bare rock; woods 
ow up out of chasms; the soil is hard and fertile. 
Looking from the tower of the cathedral one sees a 
wide flat country, and the lines of hills which, at sunset, 
turn to solid vapour against a flame of orange, which 
seems to be softly burning up the world. Is it a flame 
coming down out of the sky, or rising out of the once 
fiery hills? Pascal, in his work, for all its clear 
austerity, its hard intellectual mathematics, to which he 
bends an imagination which is sight itself, is for ever 
conscious of the subterranean fires at work in some 
If under the earth, which they mould to their purpose. 
at terror of the gulf, which possessed him, opening a 
horrible chasm by the side of his chair as he sat, is more 
intelligible-here than elsewhere. In Clermont-Ferrand 
what is subterranean in the soul of Pascal seems to 
become less obscure. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CHURCH OF LOUIS QUINZE. 


ARIS est ravissant” and never more so, than 

in the days when the salons are discussing 
“La Nouvelle Héloise” and ‘ Emile” and les 
philosophes. 

Still even under the rule of the Pompadour the 
arcadian charm will woo a few favoured souls, whose 
owners aspire after the life of virtue, to the silvan shades. 
So it is that here and there, in some far-away rural 
diocese, where in dwellings, that are as bare as caves, 
but unlike caves are unfortunately open to the wind 
and rain of heaven, there are crowds of curés, growl- 
ing and starving on five hundred francs a year, and 
vicaires wailing and dying on half that income; you 
meet here and there a man of noble birth (he was 
M. le Chevalier once upon a time; but when he 
entered S. Sulpice at the Bishop’s advice he became 
M. Abbé and so they call him still) who lives 
and works on a benefice of some six thousand francs 
per annum. He went there years and years ago 
for he wished to live a holy and useful life, and to 
divide his time between study and religion, and his wish 
is an accomplished fact. And if merit has brought 
no reward in any high ecclesiastical distinction or pre- 
ferment, his life has had its earthly consolations. So far 
as appearances go, his presbytére will hold its own with 
most of the English parsonages. Were envy possible 
in such celestial souls Dr. and Mrs. Primrose might 
envy him the old well-built stone house in the wood 
with its mullioned windows and balcony, its barns and 
its wine-press ; its walled flower garden (where the 
roses bloom in the spring) and vineyard all sloping 
down to the clear stream of running water. Certainly 
ere M.~l’Abbé had laid down the ‘‘Vicar of Wake- 
field”, he had come to the conclusion that it would 
be a poor exchange to barter his red Bordeaux, 
and the sauces and tomatoes, that his housekeeper 
Louise had prepared that day for Mrs. Primrose’s goose- 
berry wine and pasties. Further, he reflects that if a 
wife is denied to him, he may pride himself on a 
select library. The Fathers and the classics look 
down on him with S. Francois de Sales, Bossuet, 
Fénelon and Tillemont and the Gallia Christiana. And 
there are on a higher shelf (he seldom studies them 
now) numberless books and pamphlets, some serious 
and some satirical on the Jansenists and Port-Royal. 
In the old days when he was a student at S. Sulpice, 
before he had faced the examiner at the Sorbonne, he 
had thought much talked more and even turned out 
verses thereon. He had never liked indeed all that the 
Jesuits had written-on Mére Angélique, and Arnauld 
(indeed for the Jansenists as individuals he had con- 
siderable admiration) still he had made up his mind 
as a youth that predestination, whether as taught by 
Calvinist or Jansenist, left the average man the slave 
of his passions ; and the experience of his long years 
had confirmed his youth’s conclusion on the matter. 

Nor are poetry and the belles lettres unhonoured in 
that library. True you will search in vain for Moliére 
—for Monsieur cannot pardon “‘Le Tartufe”—but 


there are Racine and Boileau, and ‘‘Le Spectateur 
Frang¢ais” (it contains by the way a notice of a tragedy 
on Cinna that Monsieur l’Abbé had composed ere ever 
he entered the walls of S. Sulpice) and even now the 
village carpenter is at work on new shelves to contain 
the ever-increasing volumes of this cleric’s favourite 
book of relaxation, that most delicious of periodicals 
the ‘‘ Mercure”, that gives him his chief information on 
public affairs, and leads him to lament and smile over 
the busy follies of the world. Moreover Goldsmith is 
not the only English genius at home in this presbytére. 
There is Richardson also (long before Alfred de Musset 
M. l‘Abbé has judged ‘‘ Clarissa” “le premier des 
romans”) and Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts” and best 
loved of all by its owner, the book ot him whom he 
styles the Great Englishman (he did not know that 
Thomson was a Scot) ‘‘ The Seasons”. 

Besides he has tomes on law and road-making. For 
this is a pays d’états ; and M. I‘Abbé, who finds it his 
only chance of doing good to the province never misses 
a meeting of the Estates, and shows, when he is there, 
that he knows more of highways and bridges, and the 
taille and the gabelle, than does M. I’Intendant and all 
his inferior Bumbles whom they call sub-delegates. 
But for all these things our priest’s heart is chiefly with 
his poor parishioners, the afflicted peasants in their 
wretched mud hovels, for whom only himself, his faith- 
ful vicaire and le bon Dieu seem to care. 

Bishop and Monastery, Seigneur and Intendant, 
torture trom poor Jacques Bonhomme many and many 
a livre, but it is only from Monsieur l’Abbé’s purse, and 
Monsieur l’Abbé’s table that any charity ever reaches 
him. Truly as our friend walks on many an errand of 
mercy to one after another of these wretched hovels, 
that disfigure the landscape, in the full glories of his 
long cassock that almost trails along the ground, his 
black stockings and silver shoe-buckles, his long white 
hair floating on the wind, raising his hat in return to 
every salutation that he receives, Jacques Bonhomme 
looks on his ministering angel. 

Every Sunday and féte day he says Mass, and every 
Sunday he teaches the children the catechism. His 
sermons should please M. de Voltaire in one way : for 
they speak very much ‘‘de morale” and very little 
‘*de controversie”. ‘‘He is a learned man” writes 
Madame la Comtesse, who since her husband fell at 
Rossbach has turned devout in an eighteenth-century 
way (she still talks of philosophy and sentiment) and come 
to live in the country ‘‘but he has not the eloquence 
of the Parisian preachers; still he does, what they 
cannot do, he gains your attention”. He is the same 
in the confessional, helpful and not casuistical. 
‘*He does not move the feelings, like a director in 
Paris” writes the Countess ‘‘but somehow he takes 
good care of your conscience”. On two practical 
matters he is insistent, the abuse of féte days, and the 
unwisdom of litigation. (‘‘He cannot forget ‘le 
proces’ that half ruined his father the Baron” says 
the Countess.) 

His greatest trouble is that he is not master in his 
own parish. Three years ago a thunderbolt shattered 
the steeple of his church—and to his grief it remains a 
wreck. ‘Tis no fault of his vestry (they call it in his 
land the conseil de fabrique) nor of his churchwardens 
(les marguilliers is the name by which these excellent 
personages are known in France). Poor as are the 
parishioners, they will willingly vote the money : nay it 
would be a corvée of love to do the work themselves : 
but the royal council still delays to send the necessary 
mandate. And when our priest offers to do the needful 
from his own pocket, the insolent young sub-delegate 
interposes a veto, for there is he says no precedent for 
such an act of generosity on the part of a curé and the 
law imposes the repair of the church fabric on the poor. 
Similarly with the charities M. l’Intendant has tied 
them up in red tape, so that the starving peasant shall 
get no aid therefrom, and for the school, it is worse 
than useless, for the Bishop will never admit a teacher 
in whom the Abbé and his people believe. 

Still it grieves M. Abbé much that he hears in the 
village such bitter murmurings against Churchmen 
nobles and intendants. That he remits most of his 
‘* oblations, obits, fondations, casuels and novales” is 
made the ground of attack on the neighbouring curés 
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who exact them. ‘‘’Tis all the fault of gros dé- 
cimateur” he explains ‘‘who robs the poor curé of 
his canonical rights and forces him to an uncanonical 
subsistence on fees. Then as to the nobles and In- 
tendant, he can only insist, though it is with faltering 
lips, that to resist the powers that be is to resist the 
mandate of le bon Dieu, and that even were they as evil 
as Nero, submission would still be a duty. He more- 
over cites several episcopal pastorals to that effect. 

_Apart from these parish worries his heart bleeds for 
his unfortunate brethren, the curés and vicaires who are 
ever turning into his abode to receive his consolations, 
or counsel, and quaff his Bordeaux. ‘‘The Bishop by 
his keeper will prosecute me” wails one curé “for I cut 
a stick in his forest the other day, when I had to climb 
the hill to the cot of a dying peasant. And my 
délateur to Monseigneur is my own vicaire”. ‘‘ And 1” 
sobs another curé, ‘‘must I am told pay a fifth of my 
pre this year to the tax collector—and Monseigneur 

had a free receipt for his taxes from the King”. 

PAbbé feels sorrowful, but he never openly 
complains of the powers that be. Years ago 
he fought the curés’ battle in the Synod and 
went to Paris for them to tell the King’s Council the 
truth. And all he got was an order to return to his 
benefice ; and since that date he has been in Mon- 
seigneur’s black books. All he can do is to say, that he 
will beg Madame la Comtesse to speak to the Bishop, 
when the Estates meet to-morrow. But meanwhile a 
Vicaire perpétuel has been glancing at the “ Mercure ”, 
and discovering an escape from alltroubles. ‘‘ Let the 
clergy of the diocese emigrate”, he cries, “‘in a body to the 
court of the Solomon of the North, the great Frederick. 
He has countless Catholic benefices in his gift, and not 
one Catholic ecclesiastic at his court. Surely M. 
PAbbé you will not look in vain for a bishopric from 
‘un roi philosophe, le protecteur des lettres’”. ‘‘ What 
advice would M. de Voltaire give us I wonder ?” replies 
the Abbé ; “‘ he has been at the court ef Le roi philosophe” 
and all the clergy laugh, and then the conversation 
turns to the terrible spread of atheistic literature (royal 
edicts notwithstanding) and the growing insolence of 
the Protestants, 

An hour later and M. l’Abbé is standing before the 
sugar-loaf-like towers of the chateau. Within, he knows 
there are la sensibilité, les sentiments de l’humanité, la 
philosophie, without he sees the feudalism of the moat, 
the dovecot, the barbican, and the wolfhounds (these 
last however fawn round our friend, as he crosses the 
drawbridge). He wonders to himself, will les belles 
lettres ever refine away barbarism and feudalism ? 
Madame la Comtesse, as she stands brilliant amid the 
little group of la plebe des gentilshommes et mesdames 
of the district (they all have grown a trifle graver, 
since our Abbé has entered, for the mere sight of the 
ecclesiastical habit still excites feelings of devotion in 
the campagne) is just now gracefully arguing for such 
a view of the future. They have been talking of the 
duel, and Madame to the amazement of one or two 

ed fire-eaters among her guests has been insisting 
that philosophy and the academies will end it. ‘ But 
the law has failed” smiles the old duellist. ‘‘ Yes” 
says Madame “‘ but the Abbé will tell you, that the law 
can only command the mind : philosophy and the belles 
lettres act on the heart”. The Abbé sees his chance, 
and after the correct bows and compliments introduces 
Monseigneur and les curés. Oh! but Madame did not 
expect to hear anything so commonplace. Cannot the 
Abbé tell her, if there is anything new from England, 
the land, where every man is a patriot and a philosopher? 
He can only repeat what he has read in the ‘ Mercure” 
that there is talk of a monument to Thomson in 
Westminster Abbey apd (the Countess having expatiated 
on the beauties of Nature and the genius of Thomson) 


proceeds to press on her gently the curés’ troubles. ‘‘ Ah 


the curés. They are very troublesome people; but if 
M. l’Abbé insists, well he is her friend. Leamitié est 
le plus grand des biens ; un ami est le trésor le plus 
précieux du sage. And for the sake of friendship she 
will speak to Monseigneur, for he will be at the meet- 
ing of the Estates of the Province and she is going to 
Madame la Maréchale’s reception on the day of open- 
ing,” besides, she adds ‘“‘our young poet here will 
be discoursing before the Academy there on the same 


_ 


= upon the names of flowers”. Our Abbé 

“* But now she has a favour to ask M. l’Abbé—he wil} 
be present this evening at the pastoral play in her little 
theatre here. The children only are acting. The little 
Viscount and the Demoiselle would be so happy if” 
But M. l’Abbé bows a refusal. Oh she knows about the 
Church law, but these are days of enlightenment. At 
least he may see it through a grille. ‘‘ But no”—and so 
he goes. And then the Countess receives much gentle 
flattery, on her kindness to a cleric whom neither the 
Bishop nor the Intendant admires. And the young poet 
talks of the language of flowers, and compares Madame 
the ever-faithful friend to l’immortelle , 


‘* Que me présente l’immortelle, 
La méme en dépit des hyvers, 
L’image de l’ami fidéle 
Qui m’aime encore en les revers ”, 


And the Countess smiles, and they go to the theatre, 

Meanwhile the Abbé (for he, as we know, is going to the 
Estates to-morrow) is laying manifold instructions on the 
vicaire the sacristan and Louise, lest perchance the poor 
may want for something, while he is absent struggling 
to serve the State. No thought of the frowns with 
which the Bishop and Intendant will meet him trouble 
him at all, for his is the true merit, that complains of 
nothing and is sufficient for itself. He and those like 
him are the salt of France. Yet his countrymen will 
have not him but the Rousseaus, the Robespierres, and 
the Combes to direct their political conscience. But 
the Abbé would have told you that virtue was its own 
reward for an order as well as for an individual and if 
he came back to the world he would be making grace- 
ful pleas even for modern France. Aristide banni fut 
toujours magnanime. 


“IF HE HAD BEHAVED HIMSELF...” 


td was unfortunate that the Parliamentary Session 

came to an end without the question of the adminis- 
tration of the Chantrey Bequest being raised so as to 
oblige the council of the Academy to make a reply to 
its critics. But it was useless to press an artistic 
discussion at a time when politicians were distracted by 
the hasty search for opinions or for some decent means 
of avoiding opinions on the tariff question. Short of 
Parliamentary challenge the recognised way in this 
country of calling official persons to account is to 
address a letter to the ‘‘ Times”, and by a well-under- 
stood convention officials are assumed to read any 
challenge of their action that appears in that paper and 
to defend themselves if a prima facie case is made out 
against them. A letter appeared in the ‘‘ Times” sum- 
marising the now familiar charges, but to this no word 
of reply was made by the Trustees, though, as Mr. 
Bowyer Nichols very pertinently pointed out} Sir 
Edward Poynter jumped at the occasion to reply at con- 
siderable length on some minor point of National 
Gallery administration raised about the same time. In 
that case he saw an opportunity for scoring a point at 
the expense of the correspondent and did so volumi, 
nously : under chargesaffecting the whole administration 
of a national trust he has remained silent. These 
charges have been advanced with all possible modera- 
tion of statement, but if ignorance cannot be pleaded, 
they seriously touch the competence and honour of the 
Trustees. 

Whether, in pursuing this policy of silence, the 
Trustees calculated on the affair blowing over with 
the picture-season, or argued that the criticism of 
their action was confined to a small number it is im- 
possible to say; but they are by this time surely 
undeceived. During the vacation the charges have 
been vigorously pressed in two new quarters, the 
‘Contemporary Review” and ‘‘Truth”. The list 
was already a remarkable one, including papers like 
the ‘* Daily Chronicle”, ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”, the 
“Atheneum”, Academy”, ‘‘ Speaker”. On the 
other hand no paper, so far as 1 am aware, has under- 
taken the defence of the Trustees, and even that 
faithful apologist and referee of the Academy, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of Art”, has given up their 
case as a bad one. Finally the ‘‘ Spectator” has 
opened fire, and calls upon the Trustees to justify their 
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administration against an indictment so serious and 
widely sustained. 

The ‘‘Spectator’s ” general re-statement of the case 
js an excellent one, and the deserved reputation of the 

er for anxiously avoiding unfair attack will give it 
all the greater weight with the public. On one point 
of detail I will venture a criticism. It is unwise to 
risk discussion on any point that may lead the discus- 
sion away from the main issues. There is a danger of 
this if pictures are selected for praise or condemnation 
whose rank is at all widely disputable among critics 
with a claim to be heard. All such critics are in 
general agreement probably about the best and the 
worst pictures in the collection; there are others, on 
the border line either way, about which there is not as 
yet so general an agreement. I will give an instance 
out of several that occur to me in glancing at the 
“ Spectator” critic’s lists. He rules out Pettie’s 
“Vigil” as a bad picture, and at the same time 
demands that Mr. Abbey should be represented in the 
collection. Now in my individual judgment Mr. Abbey, 
a graceful illustrator, has not shown himself so able a 
draughtsman and painter as Pettie, who had remarkable 
gifts in many respects. I should agree that Pettie was 
not a great artist, that his powers were seldom employed 
to great advantage, because there was something 
of the common illustrator in his imagination. He 
therefore falls definitely out of the first flight of artists 
for whom the Chantrey Bequest was intended, but 
among the illustrator class actually included he takes a 
high place, a higher one than, on any present showing, 
Mr. Abbey is likely to reach. I may be wrong about 
this and the “‘ Spectator ” critic right, but if the point is 
at all disputable, it is one to reserve. What we must 
combine upon is the inclusions and the omissions that 
no one, on the Council of the Academy itself, could 
defend with any face. Or, to narrow the issue still 
further, since the money for the bad pictures is spent 
and gone, let us hammer asway at the omissions. Why, 
let us ask till we get an answer, were works by 
Stevens, Madox Brown, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Whistler, Burne-Jones, Legros, Cecil Lawson never 
bought with Chantrey funds? Will any member of 
the Academy venture to suggest that these artists were 
so obscure that it was necessary to give so many 
members and adherents of the~Academy their turn, 
and in several cases a second turn, before they were 
thought of ? 

Or, as I have already suggested, since outside 
generosity has supplied some of these gaps, let us, 
pending a Parliamentary inquiry into the whole question, 
concentrate on the demand that the next purchase out of 
the Chantrey funds shall be of a picture by Mr. Whistler, 
or that the public shall have sufficient cause shown for 
the failure to obtain one. When I made this proposal 
Mr. Whistler was a veteran, but still living. Since his 
death the Academy, through certain of its members, 
has shown a remarkable tenderness for his memory, 
of which I propose coldly to point the moral. If the 
silence of the Academy is sometimes awkward, its 
conduct of a case when the -silence is broken is ten 
times awkwarder. 

First, I think, came a letter from Mr. Leslie, the 
Academician, proposing that Mr. Whistler’s work 
should be included in the next Old Masters’ exhibition. 
Against this it was urged by some friends of the dead 
painter that he had repeatedly of late expressed his 
determination that no work of his should, if he could 
help it, be shown at Burlington House. Here was an 
undeserved way of retreat opened to the Academy. 
Murmurs were beginning to be heard, ‘‘ Why, if this 
painter was so great that you snatch his remains for 
your winter exhibition on the morrow of his death, 
why, in that case, was he never invited to join you 
during his life?” The Academicians might at this 
point have replied, ‘‘It was the dearest wish of our 
hearts, but we never could overcome Mr. Whistler’s 
well-known objection to the, Academy”. Instead of 
taking this line, those delightfully maladroit gentlemen 
produce first, Mr. Leslie’s witness that Mr. Whistler 
never said a word against them, and secondly, Mr. 
Luke Fildes’s memory of a conversation (attested by 
the diary of Mr. Spielmann, miraculously at hand when 
such dubious schemes are in the air), to the effect that 


Mr. Whistler was ready, at some rather distant period, 
to join the Academy if he were elected. If that was 
so, if these pleasant and confidential relations existed, 
and admiration of Mr. Whistler’s talent ran so high, 
why, in the name of all that is reasonable, was he not 
made a member of the Academy ? 

We probably get the truth in a phrase quoted by 
Mr. Leslie from a letter of Mr. Boughton’s. The latter, it 
appears, said to Mr. Whistler ‘‘ If you had behaved your- 
self, you might have been President of the Academy ”’. 
And by that, I take it, Mr. Boughton, whether approving 
or disapproving, meant that the Academy is regarded 
by its members not as a national association of the 
most distinguished artists obtainable, but as primarily 
a private social club. Mr. Whistler was critical, 
exigent, quarrelsome, and unsparing with his tongue ; 
these, I suppose, were the features in his behaviour 
that gave offence, and they were certainly not features 
to endear him socially ; the Academy is a club of good- 
fellows, and mastery in art cannot prevail in the absence 
of good-nature. Michael Angelo and other ill-tempered 
men of genius would have been certainly ineligible. 

I need not say that the discussion whether or not 
Mr. Whistler would have been willing to join this club, 
if invited, appears to me neither important nor profit- 
able. But the members of that club have unfortunately 
been constituted guardians of a national trust and that 
is important. Wecan understand from their point of 
view, that they do not want thorny and uncomfortable 
men of genius among them ; but it is intolerable that 
this club code of sociability should be applied in 
the case of a national collection: that genius should be 
blackballed there because of a want of respect for the 
susceptibilities of certain academicians. These amiable 
clubmen are eager to have the artist in their house as 
soon as his sharp tongue is still. If their admiration 
was so keen, how comes it that no sign of it appeared 
in his lifetime among the purchases for the Chantrey 
collection? I have cited Mr. Leslie and Mr. Boughton. 
Let me cite one more witness, Mr. Val Prinsep, who is 
said to be influential in the councils of the Academy. 
He sums up an article on Mr. Whistler in the ‘‘ Maga- 
zine of Art” for the present month with the following 
words. ‘‘ Future generations will feel that he has left 
behind much interesting work, and some half a dozen 
pictures that may be called first-rate. After all, of how 
many of his contemporaries can more, or indeed, as 
much be said?” Of how many indeed? And this 
admission, wrung out of the painter of ‘‘ Ayesha”, one 
of the poorest pictures in the Chantrey collection, at 
the end of an elaborately patronising and depreciatory 
article, are as strong a testimony as we require that the 
Trustees have not sinned in ignorance. 

There, then, stand-the three witnesses. Mr. Leslie 
considers that Mr. Whistler deserves the honours of an 
Old Master. Mr. Boughton told him he might have 
been President of the Academy. Mr. Prinsep yields him 
his true position among the few artists of his time 
for whom Chantrey expressly designed his bequest. 

I think we are entitled to ask these gentlemen, What 
steps have you taken, when you have served your turn 
on the Council of the Academy, to carry out the terms 
of Chantrey’s will, which obviously apply to work you 
rate so highly, and if you have failed so far in that 
primary duty what steps do you propose to take to 
relieve yourselves of this reproach ? 

I do not assume that nothing has been done ; and I 
may add that Mr. Leslie and Mr. Boughton have this 
advantage over so many of those amazing Trustees, their 
colleagues, that no works of their own figure in the 
Chantrey collection. But I think the public has aright 
to require of the whole body that the first honour they 
pay to Mr. Whistler’s memory is to see that he is 
represented in the national collection, rather than to 
arrange for an exhibition by which the revenues of the 
Academy would incidentally profit. ‘‘If they had 
behaved themselves ”, what a collection we might have 
had, instead of one that is a shame and a derision. 

P.S.—In my article on the National Art Collections 
Fund I stated that unexpended balances of the paltry 
annual grant to the National Gallery revert to the 
Treasury. On this detail it appears 1 was mistaken, 
and I take this opportunity of —e the correction. 

. S. MacCotz. 
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AN HYPOCRISY IN PLAYGOING. 


E ecosstoetchiayoomahnioeevahrachellopestibahnta- 
~ mahotafahnta... shall I go on? No? You 
do not catch my meaning, when I write thus? I 
am to express myself, please, in plain English? If 
I wrote the whole of my article as I have written 
the beginning of it, you would, actually, refuse to 
read it? I am astonished. The chances are that 
you do not speak Italian, do not understand Italian 
when it is spoken. The chances are that Italian 
spoken from the stage of a theatre produces for 
you no more than the empty, though rather pretty, 
effect which it produces for me, and which I have tried 
to suggest phonetically in print. And yet the 
chances are also that you were in the large British 
audience which I saw, last Wednesday afternoon, 
in the Adelphi Theatre — that large, patient, 
respectful audience, which sat out the perform- 
ance of ‘‘Hedda Gabler”. Surely, you are a trifle 
inconsistent ? You will not tolerate two columns or so 
of gibberish from me, and yet you will profess to have 
passed very enjoyably a whole afternoon in listening to 
similar gibberish from Signora Duse. Suppose that 
not only my article, but the whole of this week’s 
REVIEW were written in the fashion which you 
reject, and suppose that the price of the Review were 
raised from sixpence to ninepence (proportionately to 
the increased price for seats at the Adelphi when 
Signora Duse comes there). To be really consistent, 
you would have to pay, without a murmur, that nine- 
pence, and to read, from cover to cover, that REvIEw, 
and to enjoy, immensely, that perusal. An impossible 
feat? Well, just so would it be an impossible feat not 
to be bored by the Italian version of ‘‘ Hedda Gabler”. 
Why not confess your boredom? Better still, why go 
to be bored ? 

All this sounds rather brutal. But it is a brutal 
thing to object to humbug, and only by brutal means 
can humbug be combated, and there seems to me no 
form of humbug sillier and more annoying than the 
habit of attending plays that are acted in a language 
whereof one cannot make head or tail. Ofcourse, I do 
not resent the mere fact that Signora Duse comes to 
London. Let that distinguished lady be made most 
welcome. Only, let the welcome be offered by 
appropriate people. There is plenty of them. 
There is the personnel of the embassy in Grosvenor 
Square. There are the organ-grinders, too, and the 
ice-cream men. And there are some other, some 
English, residents in London who have honour- 
ably mastered the charming Italian tongue. Let all 
this blest minority flock to the Adelphi every time, and 
fill as much of it as they can. But, for the most part, 
the people who, instead of staying comfortably at 
home, insist on flocking and filling are they to whom, 
as to me, Italian is gibberish, and who have not, as 
have I, even the excuse of a mistaken sense of duty. 
Perhaps they have some such excuse. Perhaps they 
really do feel that they are taking a means of edifica- 
tion. ‘‘We needs must praise the highest when we 
see it”; Duse is (we are assured) the highest; there- 
fore we needs must see her, for our own edification, 


and go into rhapsodies. Such, perhaps, is the unsound 


syllogism which these good folk mutter. I suggest, of 
what spiritual use is it to see the highest if you 
cannot understand it? Go round to the booksellers 
and buy Italian grammars, Italian conversation-books, 
the ‘‘Inferno”, and every other possible means to a 
nodding acquaintance with Italian. Stick to your 
task ; and then, doubtless, when next Signora Duse 
comes among us, you will derive not merely that 
edification which is now your secret objective, but also 
that gratification which you are so loudly professing. 
I know your rejoinder to that. ‘*Oh, Duse’s per- 
sonality is so wonderful. Her temperament is so 
marvellous. And then her art! It doesn’t matter 
whether we know Italian or not. We only have to 
watch the movements of her hands” (rhapsodies 
omitted) ‘‘and the changes of her face” (r. 0.) “and 
the inflections of her voice” (r. 0.) ‘*to understand 
everything, positively everything”. Are you so sure ? 
I take it that you understand more from the perform- 
ance of an Italian play which you have read in an 


English translation than from the performance of an 
Italian play which never has been translated. There 
are, so to say, degrees in your omniscience. Yoy 
understand more if you have read the translation 
lately than if a long period has elapsed since your 
reading of it. Are you sure that you would not under. 
stand still more if the play were acted in English? Of 
course you are. Nay, and equally of course, you are 
miserably conscious of all the innumerable things that 
escape you, that flit faintly past you. You read your 
English version, feverishly, like a timid candidate for 
an examination, up to the very last moment before 
your trial. Perhaps you even smuggle it in with 
you, for furtive cribbing. But this is a viva voce 
examination : you have no time forcribbing : you must 
rely on Signora Duse’s voice, hands, face and your own 
crammed memory. And up to what point has your 
memory been crammed? You remember the motive of 
the play, the characters, the sequence of the scenes. 
Them you recognise on the stage. But do you recog- 
nise the masquerading words? Not you. They alf 
flash past you, whirl round you, mocking, not to be 
caught, not to be challenged and unmasked. You 
stand sheepishly in their midst, like a solitary stranger 
strayed into a masked ball. Or, to reverse the simile, 
you lurch this way and that, clutching futile air, like 
the central figure in blindman’s buff. Occasionally you 
do catch a word or two. These are only the proper 
names, bat they are very welcome. It puts you in 
pathetic conceit with yourself, for the moment, when 
from the welter of unmeaning vowels and consonants 
‘*Ejlert Lévborg” or ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” suddenly 
detaches itself, like a silver trout “rising” from a 
muddy stream. These are your only moments of com- 
fort. For the rest, your irritation at not grasping the 
details prevents you from taking pleasure in your power 
to grasp the general effect. 

I doubt even whether, in the circumstances, you can 
have that synthetic power fully and truly. It may 
be that what I am going to say about Signora Duse 
as Hedda Gabler is vitiated by incapacity to under- 
stand exactly her rendering of the part as a whole. 
She may be more plausibly like Hedda Gabler than 
she seems to me. Mark, I do not say that she may 
have conceived the* part more intelligently, more 
rightly, with greater insight into Ibsen’s meaning. 
And perhaps I should express myself more accurately 
if I said that Hedda Gabler may be more like Signora 
Duse than she seems to me. For this actress never’ 
stoops to impersonation. I have seen her in many 
parts, but I have never {you must take my evidence for 
what it is worth) detected any difference in her. To 
have seen her once is to have seen her always. She is 
artistically right or wrong according as whether the 
part enacted by her can or cannot be merged and fused 
into her own personality. Can Hedda Gabler be so 
merged and fused? She is self-centred. Her eyes are 
turned inward to her own soul. She does not try to 
fit herself into the general scheme of things. She 
broods disdainfully aloof. So far so good ; for Signora 
Duse, as we know her, is just such another. (This 
can be said without offence. The personality of an 
artist, as shown through his or her art, is not neces- 
sarily a reflection, and is often a flat contradiction—a 
complement—to his or her personality in life.) But 
Hedda is also a minx, and a ridiculous minx, and not a 
nice minx. Her revolt from the circumstances of her 
life is untinged with nobility. She imagines herself to 


be striving for finer things, but her taste is in fact not — 


good enough for what she gets. One can see that 
Ibsen hates her, and means us to laugh at her. For 
that reason she ‘‘ wears” much better than those sister- 
rebels whom Ibsen glorified. She remains as a lively 
satire on a phase that for serious purposes is out of 


.date. She ought to be played with a sense of humour, 


with a comedic understanding between the player and 
the audience. Signora Duse is not the woman to 
create such an understanding. She cannot, moreover, 
convey a hint of minxishness: that quality is outside 
her rubric. Hedda is anything but listless. She 
is sick of a life which does not tickle her with little 
ready-made excitements. But she is ever alert to con- 
trive these little excitements for herself. She is the very 
soul of restless mischief. Signora Duse suggested the 
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weary calm of one who has climbed to a summit 
‘eh above the gross world. She wag as one who 
ighs, but can afford to smile, being at rest with 
herself. She was spiritual, statuesque, somnambulistic, 
what you will, always in direct opposition to eager, 
snappy, fascinating, nasty little Hedda Gabler. Re- 
signedly she shot the pistol from the window. 
Resignedly she bent over the book of photographs 
with the lover who had returned. Resignedly she 
lured him to drunkenness. Resignedly she committed 
his MS. to the flames. Resignation, as always, was 
the keynote of her performance. And here, as often 
elsewhere, it rang false. 

However, it was not the only performance of Hedda 
Gabler. There was another, and, in some ways, a 
better. While Signora Duse walked through her part, 
the prompter threw himself into it with a will. A 
more raucous whisper I never heard than that which 
preceded the Signora’s every sentence. It was like the 
continuous tearing of very thick silk. 1 think it 
worried every one in the theatre, except the Signora 
herseif, who listened placidly to the prompter’s every 
reading, and, as soon as he had finished, reproduced it 
in her own way. This process made the matinée a 
rather long one. By a very simple expedient the extra 
time might have been turned to good account. How 
much pleasure would have been gained, and how much 
hypocrisy saved, if there had been an interpreter on the 
O.P. side, to shout in English what the prompter was 
whispering in Italian ! Max BEERBOHM. 


THE BASIS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


IRE insurance was once described as a business of 
‘‘magnificent guessing”, and although such a 
description is no longer appropriate it must be admitted 
that the basis of Fire insurance is by no means so 
sound, or so exact, as the accumulated records of 
past mortality upon which both the theory and practice 
of Life assurance are founded. Although Fire insurance 
has been practised for over two centuries, in fact the 
existing Hand-in-Hand was founded in 1696, the busi- 
ness has been conducted on an approximately fair 
and safe basis only for some fifty or sixty years. 
Two hundred years ago there were only two classes 
of risks, brick buildings, and timber buildings; and 
apparently only two rates of premium. At that time 
the insurance of the contents of buildings was not 
thought of. This novelty seems to have been intro- 
duced by the Sun in 1710. By very slow degrees it 
was recognised that various risks demanded very dif- 
ferent premiums, and so Jong ago as 1830 the Scottish 
Fire companies came to an understanding about the 
minimum rates to be charged for certain important 
classes of insurance. 

The real attempt to collect experience on a large 
scale, and to use the records of the past for the guidance 
of the future, may be said to have commenced in 1858 
with the formation of the Fire Offices’ Committee. 
This is an association of the leading Fire companies, 
which determines from the combined experience of 
many offices an uniform rate to be charged for a great 
many specific classes of risks. It is very easy to find 
fault with some of the actions of this tariff association : 
it commands the adhesion of the principal Fire insur- 
ance companies and wields an enormous power. Not 
unnaturally it takes good care that the conditions of 
the policies and the rates of premium decided upon are 
favourable to the Fire offices. But the results of its 
actions over a long series of years proved that it does 
not use its power for the purpose of enforcing unduly 
high rates of premium. 

The average profit of Fire insurance companies is 
about 6 per cent. of the premium income, of which 
about 3 per cent. is paid to the shareholders in divi- 
dends, the remaining 3 per cent. being added to the 
reserves, which, being the property of the shareholders, 
increases the capital value of the shares. 

There can be no question, however, of the benefit 
derived from a comparison of the experience of the 
great majority of Fire offices in regard to the different 
classes of risks; no one office, however large, could 
from its own records provide such trustworthy data for 
judging the appropriate cost of insuring any particular 


class of risk. As indicating the complexity of the 
factors that enter into the problem of determining a fair 
rate for Fire insurance it has been estimated that there 
are more than one hundred features of construction of 
buildings, forty features in regard to the City, or en- 
vironment; forty more different features of fire appli- 
ances ; and more than one thousand possible hazards. 
of occupancy. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
determination of premium rates has been made by 
somewhat rough and ready methods; but, even if the 
complexity of the subject makes exact methods impos- 
sible, the value of collating the experience of a large 
number of Fire insurance companies can scarcely be: 
over-estimated. 

We must perhaps discount the practical value of 
quasi-scientific theory in view of the fact that the 
theory of Fire-insurance rating is more highly developed 
in the United States than in any other country; while 
at the same time violent vagaries and irregularities of 
practice are more conspicuous in the States than any- 
where else. In spite of the complexities of the subject, 
however, the managers of a business of such import- 
ance must of necessity seek for organised knowledge 
gathered from a wide area, if the business of Fire in- 
surance is to give fair treatment to all classes of policy- 
holders, and to compare, even approximately, for 
stability and soundness with the sister system of Life 
assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 4 October, 1903. 

Sir,—We hear, and shall doubtless continue to hear, 
a great deal about ‘‘taxing the food of the people”’. 
For revenue purposes, food taxes to the extent of some 
413,000,000 are already imposed, and presumably the 
so-called Free Food League does not propose to abolish 
those taxes altogether. Has it not been conclusively 
shown that the great fall in the price of corn came long 
after the abolition of the corn laws, and is there the 
slightest possibility of the price of corn reaching the 
figures it stood at in the middle of the last century, in 
the event of a small tax being imposed on foreign food- 
stuffs in order to give colonial producers a preference ? 
If we thus stimulate the wheat-producing areas in the 
colonies, it should be to our own advantage in the long 
run. To put a tax on a portion of the foodstuffs enter- 
ing this country is not the same as to put a tax on the 
whole of it. There would be competing sources of 
supply. The price of the whole would be raised 
slightly but not to the full extent of the duty on foreign 
supplies. Mr. Chamberlain has throughout maintained 
that the cost of living need not be increased. Is there 
any cause to show that it will be? There would be 
modifications and readjustments. 

What guarantee have we that the present mode of 
obtaining the revenue is the best that could be devised ? 
Is it a greater crime to put moderate taxes on various 
articles of manufactured goods, which at present enter 
these markets free and in many cases compete with the 
home- produced article, than to tax tea, or to impose a 
high income-tax on those with moderate incomes? It 
is practically certain that the foreign manufacturer 
would pay at least a portion of the duty imposed on 
manufactured goods imported into this country, when 
there are competing goods made here. The price 
would be regulated by the cost of production and com- 
petition amongst the manufacturers here, if the taxes 
imposed are kept moderate. Moreover, for the benefit 
of the consumer, in order to further prevent the possi- 
bility of monopoly amongst the home manufacturers, 
we might let colonial manufactured goods enter on the 
minimum scale; their foodstuffs would come in free 
or at a figure consistent with maintaining agriculture 
in this country in a satisfactory condition. In return, 
reciprocal advantages would be expected in their 
markets. 

Those who maintain that it would be suicidal for this 


country to modify its free i policy in the slightest. 
particular, no matter for what ends, deserve a respect~. 
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ful hearing, but it would be ridiculous to say that the 
whole prosperity of this country is due to that policy. 
We have to consider the future. The world is not 
standing still. We cannot expect to retain a monopoly 
of manufacturing ability. 

What guarantee have we that the cost of raw 
materials will be kept low by a system of free imports ? 
We draw upon the whole world for raw materials but 
we cannot always get them at remunerative prices. 
Look at the present condition of the cotton industry. 

The whole problem of Imperial preference should be 
carefully and calmly examined. If it can be con- 
clusively shown that it would be detrimental to the 
best interests of this country and of the constituents of 
the Empire, by all means reject it. But many people 
calling themselves ‘‘ Liberals” would not at one time 
consider the question at all. Yours truly, 

J. A. Rep. 


THE CURSE OF CHEAPNESS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bath, 30 September, 1903. 

** If bread is dear why do not the people eat pie-crust?”’ 
Such was the speech of a French aristocrat when 
told that owing to the high price of bread the peasantry 
were starving. Of course the pie-crust she referred to 
was the common paste in which savoury and expensive 
raised pies were cooked, and which is very similar in 
character to the paste which surrounds the Melton 
Mowbray and other pork pies. In the controversy 
which is raging amongst men well qualified from 
natural gifts, from experience, and from study to carry 
it on, it is probable that in time some conclusion will 
be come to,—some policy decided on regardless of the 
jargon and cant of stale and antiquated shibboleths. 
I am not going to add my quota to the discussion. I 
‘am like Mr. Balfour, too strong a free trader, and I 
may add too strong a Conservative, to condemn a 
system under which the United Kingdom,—and I may 
add some of its Colonies,—has prospered for a period 
of sixty years. 

But I have not heard the proposition which I venture 
to maintain that ‘‘ Extreme cheapness of articles is a 
curse rather than a blessing”. Observation and inquiry 
have convinced me that bread and flour are much too 
cheap ; and that in all classes both from the highest 
to the lowest there is a frightful waste and extrava- 
gance and that out of every hundred quarters of flour 
at least twenty are wasted. The consumption of bread 
averages about a pound a day and the rise of a half- 
penny per quartern involves about a penny a week or 
sixpence for six persons. In my own home the consump- 
tion is } lb. per day. 

There is probably less waste in large hotels and 
restaurants and clubs conducted on truly business 
principles than in other places. There formerly was 
great waste, but the practice of providing rolls both 
for breakfast and especially dinners has reduced this to 
aminimum. It will be within the experience of many 
that it is now rare to find household bread offered at 
the above places. But for all that in a moderate-sized 
restaurant the waste is at least ten loaves a day and in 
larger ones goes up to 100 a day. 

In the houses of the very rich the waste of bread is 
considerable. In the houses of the middle classes the 
quantity of bread given to birds amounts to many 
thousand loaves a year. The quantity of bread given 
to beggars who throw it into the first garden or other 
place that they pass is also very large. 

Large quantities 4re also from various members of 
the community thrown into the pigs’ wash. In 
France all this is saved. When we come to the 
consumption of flour, it is no doubt inevitable that 
crust, such as I have referred to, shall be made pretty 
thick for the manufacture or composition of pies and 
fruit tarts. But invention would be stimulated if 
flour was somewhat dearer, for at least one-half of 
the pie-crust of the millions of veal and pork pies and 
fruit tarts made for the consumption of the poor is 
practically thrown away. 

Notwithstanding all this waste, according to 
statistics the average consumption of imported 
corn and flour is only 240 Ibs. per head per annum. 


This works out about #1 4s. per annum that the 
British consumer expends on imported flour. An 
import duty of 2s. per quarter will cause an increase 
of expenditure of about one farthing per week per 
head. Iam no fanatic on temperance, and recognise 
that a certain expenditure on drink is inevitable; but 
the average consumption of alcoholic drink per head 
(including of course millions who never take any) is 
44 5s. 6d. The ordinary working - man certainly 
spends fourpence a day on beer, which works out 
£6 2s. per annum, which is nearly double what he 
spends on bread. It is to the cheapness of bread and of 
drink that the poverty and degradation of some of the 
unemployed are to be attributed, owing to their bein 
able to devote such immense sums as they do to the 
consumption of drink at the expense of their families; 
and the cheaper food is the more will be spent in drink, 
The stunted growth, and the deterioration alleged to 
exist among those offering themselves as recruits are to 
be attributed to their being given in early life too much 
bread to eat, and too little vegetable and meat, and also 
to the drinking propensities of the parent who is able 
to devote to drink a certain saving from the cheapness 
of bread and other food. If the price of drink was 
trebled, and that of bread doubled a large portion of the 
community would be much happier. 

The sum of the matter is that, putting aside all ques- 
tions of free trade or protection, preferential tariffs, 
retaliatory duties, colonial development and the 
strengthening of the Empire, the cry of the ‘ Food 
of the people” is all political clap-trap and humbug. 
Extreme cheapness is a curse rather than a blessing, 
whether it is flour, bread, sugar, or drink. The cheap- 
ness of the first two encourages drinking, of sugar 
produces stunted growth and decayed teeth and lowers 
the price of drink, and the cheapness cf drink produces 
excessive drinking. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
E. C. PetGRAve. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH BREAD PRICES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Hamburg, 5 October. 

Str,—You say well in your issue of the roth inst. 
that it is a crime to confirm the poor in their prejudices 
against cheaper but more nourishing food, such as 
well-to-do people eat in Germany ; prominent men who 
without due examination lend themselves to do this incur 
a great responsibility. As it is, Englishmen have preju- 
dices enough, and they are not easily shaken off, even 
by people who travel with knowledge of men and 
languages. I have dropped some of my prejudices very 
slowly indeed, but much to my advantage. 

As the bread question is having more attention now 
you will perhaps allow me a further space in your 
Review ;—The ‘Daily Telegraph” of the 17th inst. 
gives the following comparative values as existing at 
the beginning of the year, viz. :— 


Price of Bread Price of Flour 


per 4 lbs. per Stone. 
London ... 43d. and 5d. Is. 53d. 
Berlin 2s. Id. 


and the average price for London for April to August 
comes out at 43d.*—the difference between material 
and product being obviously in favour of Berlin. The 
quotations I forwarded you in August for bread made 
of a combination of wheat and rye flour for the so-called 
‘* Feinbrod ”, and coarse rye and wheat meal for the so- 
called ‘‘ Schwarzbrod ”, are the same to-day ; this bread 
is used by all classes here. 

I do not mean to contend, as some are inclined to do, 
that trade here is conducted with superior knowledge, 
but certainly it is with more economy or less wasteful- 
ness; they may have been taught economy here by 
precarious times, previous to the establishment of the 
present Empire; the young generation certainly now 
get a good commercial and technical training here, but 
all this would have been of little avail, but for the 
sound commercial laws in support of traders, among 
which the protective tariff stands in the front rank: 


* These figures bear out my contention that the German ways are 
more economical ; with flour in Berlin at 2s. 1d. and bread at 53d., 
bread in London, with flour at 1s. 53¢., ought not to be over 4d. 
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one of the minor measures to assist trade has been the 
decimal system, adopted here after the Franco-German 
war; it greatly facilitates exact calculations and is 
more easily understood by foreigners than our anti- 
quated weights, measures, &c. 

England dominated markets forty or fifty years ago, 
rapidly falling off herein during the last twenty years ; 
unless arrested in some way the falling off will certainly 
continue ; the great majority of people here look upon 
England’s commerce and influence as on the road to 
decay, and that a further share of it will come to them ; 
perhaps they will be less confident before long. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
A. DROEGE. 


THE ARMY WE REQUIRE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW, 


Sir,—To anyone who studies the question of Army 
Reform, it seems incredible that the nation does not 
insist upon having a modern army, after they have had 
the revelations of the Royal Commission placed before 


em. 

What is the army we require? We may take it 
that we require for the Empire an army of some 
700,000 fully trained troops, exclusive of colonial and 
native contingents. When I say, fully trained, I 
exclude all, such as the Militia and Volunteers, who, 
owing to lack of time, and other reasons, are only 
partially trained. 

These numbers should be raised by making everyone 
liable for a two years’ compulsory service at home, 
with the usual exemptions, and with the proviso that, 
as abroad, this term could be reduced to one year in 
the case of those who pass a certain examination. 

The army for abroad must remain voluntary with a 
high rate of pay, supported by local forces organised 
as Militia. 

The highest authorities in the army have expressed 
their opinion before the Commission that no other 
system, except one based on compulsory service, will 
give us the army we require. 

If we refuse to rise to our responsibilities, the penalty 
which will fall upon us is very certain. It is nothing 
more or less, than the loss of our trade, our wealth, 
our Empire, and the relegation of a once powerful 
nation to the dying races of the world. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
‘* MILEs.” 


“PORT” AND “THOUGHT”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Does your correspondent, Mr. Kent, in ‘‘ sup- 
wt” of that unholy alliance, ‘“‘ port” and ‘‘ sought ” 
not to speak of ‘‘ morn ” and ‘‘ lawn ”’) really mean to 

assert that these ‘‘rhymes”, hateful to the eye, are 
pleasant to the ear? This whole correspondence 
reminds me of the anecdote of a clergyman who, after 
deploring the pronunciation of the lower classes, went 
into the pulpit and said: ‘‘ He that hath yahs to yah, 
let him yah”. That clergyman may have been a ‘‘ most 
cultivated man”, but his pronunciation would not justify 
the rhyming of ‘‘ ear” with ‘‘ bah”, for instance. 

I do not deny that many ‘‘ most cultivated” men 
(mis-) pronounce “ port” as ‘‘ pawt” and ‘‘ morn” as 
“mawn ” ; but the mispronunciation of cultivated men, 
even, should not be a precedent. 

I also maintain that the “‘r” in ‘‘port” and 
‘‘morn” may, and should, be sounded, sneers about 
“Scotch sea-captain”, ‘‘Grub Street” and ‘ burr” 
notwithstanding, and that when correctly sounded it is 
not as a “‘ burr” but faintly, 1 may even say delicately 
and, nevertheless, always appreciably. 

Of course, the case of ‘‘ abode” and ‘‘God”’ is not 
analogous, for here the dissimilarity is so great that it 
merely constitutes one of those surprises to the ear 
which sometimes are the most beautiful of all the effects 
in a poem or a piece of music. 

It is the very approximation in ‘‘lawn” and 
“morn” which is horrid to the ear—a sort of poetical 
half truth. Yours obediently, 

ALICE SEDGWICK. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LOVES OF MARY STUART. 


‘*The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots.” By 
Hume. London: Eveleigh Nash. 1903. 
12s. 6d. 


le the vexed question of the love affairs of Mary 

Stuart and those of her whole career the author 
of this book is one of the first to bring an open and 
unbiassed mind. In the pages of Major Hume, Mary 
Stuart is neither a saint nor a criminal, but a clever 
beautiful, unlucky, ill-advised, and dauntless woman. 
To be a woman was at once her weakness and her 
strength. The author, whilst acknowledging all the 
advantages that she derived from her femininity, most 
skilfully and convincingly shows that her soft heart was 
the undoing of her shrewd head. But he does not forget 
to point out (by inference), knowing Spanish, that the 
‘** multiplicity of the greyhounds is the undoing of the 
hare”. In the lifelong struggle between Mary and 
Elizabeth, whilst Mary (as Major Hume well says) was 
‘*in many respects a much finer and nobler nature than 
Elizabeth ”, she was surrounded by as arrant a set of 
scoundrels as the world has known. She was “‘a 
woman of higher courage [than Elizabeth], more 
generous, magnanimous and confiding, and, apart from 
her incomparably greater beauty and fascination, pos- 
sessed mental adornments fully equal if not superior to 
those of the English Queen . . . but she was periodi- 
cally swept away helplessly and irremediably by the 
irresistible rush of her purely sexual passion.” 

This passage is the key-note to the present work. No 
one, till Major Hume, has appeared to attack the ques- 
tion of Mary and her love affairs from the point of view 
of common sense. Common sense is said to be pre- 
eminently an English quality, but it is not common sense 
to judge Mary Queen of Scots either from the high 
royalist standpoint, or from that of the nonconformist 
snuffie. On the other hand strict impartiality often 
degenerates into mere mugwumpery, and whose soul is 
so base as not [to revolt a little from the absolutely 
impartial man? Major Hume is partial as towards the 
beautiful and fascinating woman and impartial to the 
Queen and politician. In the same way he is partial 
to the firmness and virility of Queen Elizabeth’s inter- 
national policy, and impartial as regards her powder, 
her paint, and her philanderings with her various 
pretenders. 

So that given his great command over the history of 
the period, his deep and careful research into hitherto 
unused documents, and his clear and easy style, his 
book cannot but be charming, and we recommend it 
most heartily to the cultured and the uncultured public 
alike. 

In no book that we know on the subject is there so 
idyllic an account of Mary’s childhood, and of her 
education and marriage in France. This period is 
usually slurred over by all writers on the theme, but 
taken into conjunction with the fact that Mary was 
half French, it explains her incapacity to understand 
her Scottish subjects. In a passage that shows much 
insight into Mary’s character, Major Hume points out 
that Mary in her well-known poem 


** Qui en mon doux printems 
t fleur de ma jeunesse ” 


only pities herself. 

From this he deduces that she was selfish. That of 
course is so. We are all selfish, and we well remember 
a conversation we had with the late Mr. Whistler, in 
which he sustained that the public of Paris was more 
artistic than that of London, advancing the proposition 
that one public was not and could not be (in a Philistine 
world) more or less artistic than another. Mary was 
selfish no doubt, but had she not been so, she would 
have been even more helpless than she was with the 
people she was born to reign over. No one sees 
more clearly than the writer of the book that Mary had 
a good deal to put up with in changing France for 
Scotland, for, whilst noticing the well-known episode 
of the miserable train of West Highland ponies which 
was sent to take her and her ladies from Leith to 
Edinburgh on her first landing, he says quoting from 
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Brantéme “‘ but since she must change her heaven to 
hell, she must else have patience”. 

Knox fares but scurvily at the writer’s hands, and it 
is delightful to find a man with the pluck to describe 
that arch impostor in the following terms :— 

‘Him also we know as embodying what has since 
become a recognised type of religious Scotsman. To 
him the only righteousness, the only salvation was to 
be found within the narrow limits of his own view of 
bis own creed. All else was anathema; and with 
beauty, and sweetness, and mercy, with kindly pity for 
the erring, with humble recognition of the frailty of 
human judgment, with tender trust in God’s mercy 
even to the guilty, John Knox would hold no party.” 

He might have added that he was a poor. patriot, 
putting his own narrow creed before his country’s in- 
dependence as a nation, for he was a pro-English 
partisan, and a base fawner upon women in power in 
spite of his ‘‘ Monstrous Regiment”. Mary having 
little or no power, and being young and friendless he 
did not hesitate to bully and attack her in terms which 
must have been gross even in the times in which he 
lived. We are glad to see this impartial view of 
Knox for the Scotch have so thrust their, version of 
Knox upon the world that though the man un- 
doubtedly was interesting as a type, his blacker side 
has been hidden entirely from view, and his most 
odious faults transformed to virtues. 

With consummate art the author lets us see what 
Mary had to face in the country of her forefathers. He 
shows us how the game was lost for her almost before 
the cards were dealt, and that without palliating her 
faults and weaknesses. But in the vexed Chastelard 
episodes though quoting all that her enemies Knox 
and Buchanan said against her, he observes with truth 
that ‘‘if Mary had desired an immoral intrigue with 
the Frenchman we may be perfectly certain that she 
could have found a way to indulge in it without this 
open scandal”. 

His view is probably correct that Mary ‘must have 
had something in her manner to inspire men with 
sensual passion. This is not abnormal in the case of 
beautiful and fascinating women, even though they be 
queens. The comparison between Elizabeth and Mary 
in this connexion is a masterly piece of insight into 
human nature, and comes with double force from a 
writer who has studied the psychology of the love 
affairs of both the Queens. 

Major Hume’s view of the Casket Letters is on the 
whole not so favourable to Mary as that of Mr. Andrew 
Lang. He contends with great show of reason that it. 
is possible that Mary wrote some of them, and indeed 
we know of no writer of the Scottish Court but the 
Queen herself, who could have penned the sonnet 
commencing 


** Mon amour croist, et plus en croistra ”. 


Even though Knox or Buchanan had all the will in 
the world to damage Mary, we doubt whether either of 
them could have written the line 


** Vers qui en fin mon amour paroitra 
Si tres a clair, que jamais n’en doutra”. 


But in the whole business the dastardly measures 
of the Regent Murray, the most abject hound of the 
race of Stuart, are well brought out by this most im- 
partial writer. He has also managed to render Mary’s 
sonnets into clear and melodious English verse. In 
one matter only do we dissent from him. He says that 
‘*as was the case with those of Elizabeth, . ; . the 
love affairs of Mary Stuart were in most cases purely 
political”. It appears to us that her marriage with 
the Dauphin, which gave her the only brief happiness 
of her troubled life, if dictated by policy, was on her 
part cemented with love. For Darnley for a short 
time she undoubtedly cherished an overwhelming 


caprice, and as regards Bothwell the whole affair is 


so wrapped in mystery that it is difficult to hazard 
an opinion. Certainly no political consideration could 
have influenced her to ally herself with the most 
detested man in her domains. If she was a consent- 
ing party to her abduction, it can only be explained 
by a passing passion for the border ruffian, who 
perhaps had stirred her curiosity. If she yielded to 


force women have no doubt occasionally loved those 
who have done them violence. In fact the sonnet 


** Pour lui aussi, je jete mainte larme 
Premier quand il se fit de ce corps possesseur 
De quel alors, il n’avoit pas le cceur ”. 


seems to indicate that that is what had happened in 
her case. 

In regard to Norfolk no other motive but Policy 
could possibly have influenced her. 

As a whole the book will we think advance the writer 
many steps in the estimation of the public, and cannot 
but shed new light on the often-handled but apparently 
ever-fresh sorrows, weaknesses and enchantment of the 
much-written-of Queen of Scots. It only remains to 
say that the illustrations, especially the curious portrait 
of Darnley, are excellent, and that the whole book is 
a careful scholarly and literary production which easily 
entitles Major Hume to the first rank if not the first 
place amongst contemporary English historians. 


BABIES OF THE FUTURE. 


Mankind in the Making.” By H. G. Wells, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1903. 7s. 6d. 


M® WELLS, we are afraid, will rather try the 

patience of many of his admirers by his present 
book. He has won a very enviable popularity and 
appreciation by his previous clever blends of facts of 
the present and fancies which may be the future ; but 
a great part of the pleasure they gave the reader 
depended on his being able to treat them with as much 
or as little seriousness as he pleased. But the case is 
quite otherwise when Mr. Wells sets himself to write 
sociological essays which are really polemic tracts 
and intended satires embodying his own views on almost 
every disputable topic ever discussed in the British 
Empire. If Mr. Wells writes lucubrations of this kind, 
everyone will approach them in a quite different mood 
from that in which their more brilliant and impersonal 
predecessors were welcomed. How different we may. 
realise by picturing to ourselves what would be our re- 
ception of a desperately serious pamphlet by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert on the abolition of the House of Lords after 
his famous song in “‘Iolanthe”. A satirist may be 
cynical, savage, as disagreeable in multitudes of 
ways as is possible to conceive without raising a 
feeling of impatience with him personally, if his ideas 
are only communicated in a created atmosphere of 
fable or romance. So too we can find pleasure ina 
romancer’s construction of an imaginary society 
whether we agree or not with the social or political 
theories he is embodying in it; with a protest how- 
ever against the excessive production of Utopias and 
** Looking Backwards ” and ‘‘ News from Nowhere”. 
But Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ Mankind in the Making” being 
essentially a satirical pamphlet, an explosion of personal 
feelings of a bitter kind, will excite against him as 
much hostility as, say, Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield speech 
has excited in the minds of the Duke of Devonshire 
and the school of the free traders; or, to be quite im- 
partial, as the Duke of Devonshire’s letter has excited 
in Mr. Balfour’s. Such a great deal of it is grotesque 
as well as very ill-humoured. 

We do not disagree with Mr. Wells about the im- 
portance of babies. They are both important for the 
future and troublesome in the present ; but we do not 
feel inclined to saddle ourselves with the extra trouble of 
discussing in connexion with them whether they should 
be brought up as Republicans—even New Republicans 
—or not: or the immoral effects of monarchy and 
aristocracy on their young and tender minds. Poor 
babies ! they are in a bad way. They don’t get fed 
properly, nor taught properly, nor sufficiently inter- 
ested. Their toys are not what they ought to be: 
their parents are not what they ought to be: nor their 
schools and schoolmasters nor the religion and morality 
they are taught ; and they live in very bad houses and 
in bad atmosphere and they go to work too soon and 
speak bad English. The consequence is that when 
they grow up they are far from being the kind of fellows 
Mr. Wells would like to see them. They are rude and 
vulgar; they oppress their inferiors and kow-tow to 
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the King and the aristocracy ; and they are Imperialists 
and rejoice overmuch when they succeed at last in 
thrashing the Boers. A good deal of this we were 
acquainted with already. Mr. Wells has written up 
the current discussions about education and efficiency 
and housing; and there is plenty of sense in what 
he says; and he says most of it in a very interest- 
ing way. But we hope Mr. Wells will not found a 

of New Republicans who will take him quite 
seriously, and make a prophet of him, and pledge 
themselves to a moral, social, religious and educational 
programme founded on babies. Mr. Wells appears to 
plume himself remarkably on his discovery of babies ; 
as if nobody before him had ever suspected their 
existence. He is immensely scornful of our imbecility 
and wickedness in thinking so much of Conservative 
Governments, and Liberal Governments, and politics in 
eneral in comparison with babies. He is quite right ; 


but to say ‘‘lam for the babies” still leaves a 


great many questions in connexion with them un- 
settled; and very often we must occupy ourselves 
in their real interests with matters which appear 
rather remote from them. Yet we are not really 
neglecting them as Mr. Wells seems to imagine; 
and the world for an untold number of ages has 
been quite aware that all the complex machinery of 
society only exists for the sake of babies in esse and 
posse. That all family arrangements are ordered for 
the provision of their temporal and spiritual wants is 
a matter of even more conscious general knowledge. 
Also almost everybody knew before Mr. Wells that 
“The child is father to the man”. So that after all, 
though society ma deserve many, if not all, of the 
hard things Mr. Wells says about it in relation to 
babies, it cannot justly be reproached with having 
ignored their presence in its midst, and with having 
altogether neglected them, though no doubt what it 
has done has been done in a blundering sort of fashion. 
His New Republicans are henceforth to live wholly 
for them and really give their minds to the subject. 

_ Mr. Wells makes a number of suggestions very 
ingenious and interesting and well worth reflection ; 
but though he is very sure that many things are 
wrong and very defiantly insists on the fact, he is not 
so fanatical as to suppose that he is in a position to 
lay down a new code ready made. The breeding of 
babies for example which lies at the root of the 
difficulty must go on in the present haphazard 
fashion indefinitely, as there seems within measur- 
able distance of being discovered no more scien- 
tific method for improving their quality. As to 
their education and, in relation thereto, their psycho- 
logy, with which we must admit Mr. Wells seems to 
have an uncanny acquaintance, he makes it very plain 
that the New Republicans will for a long time yet have 
their hands full. Everything is wrong in the educa- 
tional field and Mr. Wells reserves his bitterest 
objurgations for schoolmasters and teachers. We 
shall not commit the absurdity of criticising Mr. 
Wells’ proposals as if they were anything but the 
merest tentatives, many of which seem admirable and 
as many will seem abominable to those who cannot put 
themselves into the skins of New Republicans in 
futuro. But we admire Mr. Wells’ splendid plea for 
the English language; to preserve its ancient magni- 
ficences and protect it from being submerged with 
the mean neologisms of squalid modern English 
and American. Beyond mentioning that Mr. Wells’ 
plans for leading babies to the fountain of English 
undefiled involve the aid of the millionaire in pro- 
viding, through scholars, the exact books he thinks 
necessary for this purpose, we will say nothing. 

We have noticed that the New Republican is com- 
mitted to seeing in monarchy a certain atmosphere not 
good for the baby as he grows up. He recognises 
however that what ought to be the intellectual and 
moral ideals of our babies are quite as shocked or 
hypnotised under what we call Democracy as under 
Monarchy. A Monarchist need not really be angry 
with Mr. Wells whose political forecast is not any- 
thing recognisable in the present. He seeks no 
model in America and his distrust of the effects 
of even our own not to say American democracy 
is thoroughly healthy. But to show how extremely 


tentative Mr. Wells is, and how little be can be taken as 
seriously devising working plans that require criticism 
we may take as an example his ingenious idea of 
correcting our parliamentary polling system by an 
adaptation of trial by jury. Mr. Wells has jumped at 
the idea with the facility of the novelist who sees an 
escape from a difficulty in his plot ; but he evidently 
knows nothing of the abuses of the legal jury system, 
which would be repeated in politics and make the 
political jury as much an instrument of party manipula- 
tion as the American wards. He should talk to a 
lawyer and learn what abuses are inherent in ‘‘the 
palladium of British liberty” and will be until it is 
time for the New Republic, when it will of course share 
the general improvement which will have overtaken 
everything else. On the whole we must describe Mr. 
Wells’ clever book as being essentially founded on 
socialistic ideas, with variations from the familiar type 
due to Mr. Wells’ well-known ingenuity and intellectual 
agility. That he contemplates the existence of private 
property in the New Republic under the conditions he 
lays down is nothing; no two socialistic schemes are 
ever alike. A reader who is not familiar with specula- 
tions as to the possible future forms that society may 
assume may think Mr. Wells’ book more novel than it 
really is. He has shown fresher fancy in his other 
books than in this; though he has not posed himself 
there so seriously excepting in the ‘‘ Discovery of the 
Future” which is the present book ingerm. We really 
think Mr. Wells had better resume his novels ; though 
ave quite believe that many who may be attracted by 
his name to read this book would be benefited by the 
high and serious view it presents of the actual facts and 
the possibilities of society. 


THE PUMPKINIFICATION OF CLAUDIUS. 


‘*The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius, 
commonly called the ’AroxoAokivrwos ” A Study 
by Allan Penley Ball. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.25. London: Macmillan. 1902. 


a SECA as a preacher is familiar to all, by name at 
least ; as a dramatist, the critic knows how great 
an influence he had on the form of tragedy in Europe ; 
most of us have a sort of contempt for him, as the 
stoic millionaire, and the tutor of Nero who perhaps 
encouraged his vices. On a superficial view, it is easy 
to condemn him without understanding ; his faults are 
only too plain. But Seneca’s character is really more 
subtle than appears on a superficial view. Let those 
who live in Morocco or Constantinople say whether it 
is possible to be the subject of an absolute despot 
without some casuistry; they will not condemn him 
harshly if he took the only way possible for a man who 
desired to live, unless he were a hero. But heroes 
are few. Indeed, Seneca was no hero; he was a 
very human person indeed, too human not to chafe 
bitterly at the degradation which he believed it 
necessary to undergo. And this side of him by a 
lucky chance is made clearer to us by the extra- 
ordinary pamphlet which goes by the name of the 
‘‘ Pumpkinification of Claudius”. So different is 
the view of his character which the pamphlet presents 
that many have doubted his authorship. The objection 
of. inconsistency is only another way of saying that 
Seneca wrote nothing else like it; and the piece gives 
the impression that its author was writing at white 
heat to relieve feelings which had been long repressed. 
It cannot be proved that Seneca wrote it; but Mr. Ball 
shows that there is more evidence for than against. 

We may be grateful to fate for sparing this piece, not 
only or chiefly because it is almost the only ‘‘ Menip- 
pean” satire extant, but because of the very lifelike 
portraiture of the emperor. Of course it is caricature ; 
Claudius had some good qualities, and if he had been 
lucky might have spent a useful life as a University 
professor. But it is an unmistakable picture. The big 
shambling creature, hobbling along the Appian Way 
‘“‘dot and carry one”, with a voice that spoke in 
no known language, but like some leviathan of 
the deep, that unintelligible ‘‘Claudian tongue” 
which needed a special interpreter, stands clear 
before the eye; and no less illuminating are the 
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touches which bring out his absent-mindedness and 
density. ‘‘ Wher Claudius beheld his own funeral, he 
understood that he was dead”: or again, when in 
Hades he meets the souls of those whom he murdered, 
and cries, ‘‘ What! friends everywhere! How came 
you all hither?” The whole picture of Claudius is 
pitiless and bitter, neither physical nor moral defects are 
spared : and it is drawn with masterly skill. The setting 
of the satire is genial enough, and full of humour, from 
raillery against the poets and pettifoggers to the debate 
in Olympus and the delightful trial scene in Hades 
which concludes with a note of farce. The Olympian 
debate is in its way perfect, and a few touches serve to 
distinguish “‘ poor simple Hercules”, the long-winded 
old Tory Janus, Diespiter the retail dealer in citizen- 
ships who scented a deal here, and Augustus the fas- 
tidious silent member, stung into speech by family 
pride. But the whole piece is full of good points, and 
to run through them would be to transcribe it whole. 
Mr. Ball deserves our thanks for publishing what we 
believe is the first English edition of the satire by itself. 
Hitherto it has been difficult to procure in any form, 
being rare except in editions of the whole works ; but 
now we have it with ample illustrations and elucida- 
tions. For the text, indeed, Mr. Ball has done little. 
In the main he follows Biicheler, and we wish he had 
worked more at the critical side of his subject, for many 
difficulties still remain unsolved. He has not recorded 
the MS. readings in his critical footnotes, but only 
the points where he differs from Biicheler; and with 
closer study he would have defended, e.g., timuerit in 


ch. 5 (p. 120 line 1). The merits of the edition lie* 


in the illustrative notes and the Introduction ; the last is 
excellent especially as a piece of literary criticism. The 
translation, although faithful and not without good 
points, is the least satisfactory part of the book. It 
misses the delicate irony of the original, with its 
parodies of style, its mixture of colloquialism with 
formality, and the metrical versions show a defective 
ear. Where Clotho says that Claudius was cut off 
before making Roman citizens of all the world, that 
“‘a few foreigners might be left for seed” (in semen 
relinqui), Mr. Ball writes ‘left as a nucleus”: con- 
cacavi me (iv.) is ‘I have made a mess of myself”, 
not ‘‘I have hurt myself”: and Father Janus would 
hardly talk so unnaturally as to say “‘ lest my remarks 
seem to be dealing with personalities rather than the 
case” (ix.). So much depends on literary tact in a 
piece like this that we must regret a certain short- 
coming in Mr. Ball’s style. But do not let that blind 
us as to his merits as a commentator, nor let us forget 
to thank him for making the ‘‘ Pumpkinification ” acces- 
sible to English readers. There must be quite a 
number of persons still left in this country who know 
something of Latin, and they will enjoy this book. 


A MUSH OF PAPAL HISTORY. 


‘*The Papal Monarchy.” By W. Barry. London: 
Unwin. 55. 
S fing: art of making a brief and philosophical survey 
of some great period is one which has been 
ractised with much success by the masters of history 
in England. But it is one in which all but the masters 
are doomed to fail. He who would succeed, as Dean 
Church has done in his “‘ Beginning of the Middle Ages ”, 
must understand the spirit of the time with which he 
deals as well as the course of events within it. He 
must have formed a clear judgment as to the sequence 
of causes and effects and as to the relative importance 
of persons and acts. And he must exercise a severe 
self-control that will not be misled into expatiating 
upon the unessential because it is picturesque. In 
such an undertaking a bustling and crowded picture 
will convict the author of ignorance in a vital point. 
He has not known what to omit. Equally necessary 
are the virtues of scrupulous accuracy and of personal 
reserve. The scale of the work permits of nothing 
that is erroneous or ill-proportioned or irrelevant. 

Dr. Barry, a scholar who has an extensive knowledge 
of the good and evil in Christianity as it existed to- 
wards the end of the Middle Ages, has been ill advised 
in essaying the task of compressing the Papal history 


of eight hundred years, from Gregory the Great to. 
Boniface VIII., into half as many pages. He has 
candour, it is true; he derives the Papal power from 
natural causes as frankly as Gibbon has done, and jis 
judiciously silent as to his own opinion concerning the 
Roman episcopate of S. Peter. Whether or no the 
early bishops of Rome claimed a jurisdiction beyond 
their city remains for him an undecided point. Op 
the negative side he quotes Lightfoot, and Newman on 
the affirmative, but is content for ‘his own part to fix 
the recognition of the Bishop of Rame as the successor 
of S. Peter as established before the year 200. He 
is candid also in his narrative of the growth in 
definiteness, as circumstances grew favourable, of 
the Papal claims. He is not afraid, even at 
the evident risk of shocking members of his own 
communion, to publish crude and wild speculations. 
about the debt of the Papacy to expiring heathenism, 
But all the while he is living a dual existence. It is. 
evident that a firm conviction, based on metaphysical 
grounds, that his Church to-day is what it ought to be 
renders him indifferent to historical considerations. He 
can sacrifice tradition without any fears for the stability 
of his system. His preliminary pages are valuable and 
interesting as an illustration of one among the states of 
mind to be found in the clergy of the Roman com- 
munion. 

But the actual execution of his work is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. He does not know his period, though 
he has acquired a good deal of information concerning 
it. In nervous fear lest he should omit someone of 
importance he hurries a confusing multitude of figures. 
on and off the stage ; too many of his pages are almost 
unintelligible because he has not had the knowledge to 
choose between the essential and the insignificant 
and presents both upon an equal scale. Nor has he 
troubled to verify his facts. We are startled to read that 
Charles the Great massacred the Saxons at Verdun,. 
and to find Kairouan confused with Cyrene. But his 
worst fault is that he never forgets himself. Such an 
abstract of history should be rigidly objective; Dr. 
Barry is always self-conscious. He has a style, and is 
determined to make the most of it. Such airs and 
graces of the provincial reporter have never been dis- 


‘played in serious history. Our English Pope is called 


a sturdy Saxon and Abelard becomes a fallen Alcibiades. 
Every substantive must have its adjective ; in fact many 
of the sentences seem to have been framed to contain 
epithets rather than to narrate history. But the author 
is as conspicuous as his own purple patches. He 
pauses at regular intervals to give his oracular opinion 
about things in general and the future of mankind in 
particular. And in one memorable passage he informs. 
us that he is writing in the garden where Gibbon 
finished his history. Apparently he is quite unconscious 
of the difference between his own slipshod journalese 
and the stately periods of the great historian. - The 
book is garnished with fancy portraits of Plantagenet 
Kings and early Popes, duly furnished with coats of 
arms, from the print room of the British Museum. It 
is thoroughly unworthy of its able and learned author. 


THE RECORD OF ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


‘*Local Government in England.” By Dr. Josef 
Redlich. Edited by F. W. Hirst. London: 
Macmillan. 19¢3. 215. net. 


R. REDLICH seems to think that Local Govern- 
ment in England has nearly reached its final 
stage of development. Apparently he takes the view 
that administrative perfection has been achieved in a 
happy balance between. decentralisation and bureau- 
cracy. The truth is that we are but half way in the 


‘evolution of a local system sound in theory and sensible 


in practice. There is no real centralisation of parochial 
authority, one-third of the parishes in England are 
lumped with others or are without an independent 
council. Different authorities administer the poor laws, 
the burial laws, the public health laws. To get buried 
in a respectable legal way is difficult. There are 
different powers of assessing property, different de- 
mand notes for various rates, to say nothing of taxes. 
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It is ridiculous to have possibly conflicting valuations 
of the same property : there ought to be one assessment 
made by the immediate local authority, not the county, 
certainly not the guardians of the poor. The power 
exercised by guardians of assessing property is an 
absurd anachronism. This single assessment should 
be used as a basis for all rates and for Imperial taxa- 
tion. All rates of every description should be collected 

one demand note and by one local authority as is 
now the practice in London. The demand note should 
show how the amount is made up: where there is a 
precept from some other authority, such as a county 
council, the items of the precept should be stated. The 
collection should be made half-yearly only. So-called 
water rates and gas rates are distinct, being in truth 
not rates but payments made for commodities con- 
sumed by the individual who pays more or less in 
pro ortion to his personal consumption. 

he administration of the Poor Law has been little 
reformed since 1836. ‘*The House” is still a by-word 
among the lower classes. The stigma of ‘‘ pauperism” 
still awaits the declining years of the labourer and is 
the fate which may happen to him at any moment. 
At the pauper child the finger of scorn is still pointed. 
In many unions the old prison workhouses of 1836 
remain; in some few the expenditure on palatial estab- 
lishments has risen to hundreds of thousands. These 
isolated instances in large towns deceive the eye ; it is 
in the great agricultural counties that the need for a 
reformed administratiom is bitterly felt. Inadequate 
infirmaries without any proper nurses are the foremost 
evil. There is insufficient accommodation for the 
aged ; no provision for old couples; the children are 
herded on the barracks system and dressed in a 
humiliating uniform which brands them for life. Born 
in the House, they return to the House to die. A 
county system is required to obviate the worst of these 
dangers. Thus one House could be used solely as an 
infirmary, ensuring a staff of trained nurses: in another 
locality the aged could be provided for, with suitable 
quarters for married people. 

At present the tendency is to place the administration 
of affairs of every kind in the hands of one council or 
authority. Education has been handed over to the 
local council ; poor law work will rapidly follow. What 
will be the result? Will the endrmous increase in the 
‘duties of the councillor frighten away the respectable 
man of business who is not willing to give the whole 
of his time to public service? Will it evoke a 
professional municipal man of the type already to be 
found in the London County Council? And yet it is 
mecessary to keep up the status of the council; it is 
unwise to belittle it, to deprive it of powers or privileges. 
There must be a continuing inducement to good men 
and strong minds to come on the council. It must not 
be forgotten that the vestry ideal, the policy of the 
parish pump, is scarcely yet left behind. The foreigner 
who regards the local authority in England as merely 
the agent of a central bureau is grievously wrong. Yet 
this fundamental mistake is to be found in most foreign 
writers on our English polity. It is greatly to Dr. 
Redlich’s credit that he fully appreciates this and avoids 
the danger. There is a marked hostility among local 
authorities to any form of interference from a central 
board. Departmental regulations are usually regarded 
‘by the individual council as made only to be evaded or 
defied. Much of this friction might be avoided if the 
central department was a little more alive to practical 
requirements. 

_ The first object of all government central or local 
is to look after something which has to be attended 
to although it pays nobody to trouble about it. This is 
the most pressing duty of a council. Highways and 
sewers always mean money spent without any tangible 
return. Are they properly attended to now? Certainly 
the main roads are improved but the bye-roads are 
still very bad. Indeed the failure of the rural district 
councils to fulfil their highway duties is so flagrant that 
it is rumoured that the dissolution of all rural district 
councils is not far distant. Sewerage is hopelessly 
inefficient. The manufacturer is allowed to pollute the 
‘watercourses of the whole countryside because the 
local authority cannot or will not adequately deal with 


‘his sewage. Trout and other fisheries all over the’ 


kingdom are being ruined. Tidal waters are so polluted 
that oysters and all forms of shellfish become a public 
danger. A Royal Commission has issued three reports 
on the disgracefuljstate of sewerage, while the municipal 
council continues carefully to neglect sewers for more 
pieasant and profitable forms of enterprise. 

Whether it is wise to continue the policy of allowing 
municipal councils to exercise large spending powers 
without any efficient financial inspection of control is a 
much-debated question. Nearly all other local authori- 
ties have their accounts audited by independent persons, 
usually appointed by the Local Government Board. 
This audit ensures a correct financial statement and 
safeguards the ratepayer from any illegal expenditure. 
A minority even among the ratepayers has some right 
to be considered. All boroughs in the metropolis are 
subject to the audit of independent persons. Why the 
audit system should be extended to all boroughs is 
made evident by the recent disclosures in the application 
of Plymouth to a committee of the House of Commons. 
Loans sanctioned for one purpose are deliberately used 
for another, heavy overdrafts at the bank are caused 
by improper expenditure or book-keeping. Enforcing 
government audit upon all education accounts, even 
though kept by a municipal council, appears to be the 
first step towards a necessary reform. 

The officers responsible for the execution of local 
government work are for the most part inefficient. Due 
partly to lack of proper incentive, inadequate salaries, 
lack of proper reward for public services, partly to 
the utter want of any system of training, the average 
local government official is wholly below the needs of 
his work. Conspicuous exceptions are a few clerks to 

reat authorities, potentates in sagacity and salary. 

t would be foolish to throw local government into the 
melting-pot in order to evolve a better system ; far more 
to the point would be a reform of the substantive law. 
The Highway Acts require codification ; the Statute of 
Bridges dates from Henry VIII.; they are cumbrous 
and inadequate for modern uses. Distinctions between 
sewers and drains require definition. The laying-out 
and construction of new streets should be based on some 
principle of common sense: any principle is better than 
none at all. Borrowing powers of local authorities call 
for a most careful readjustment, with the object of 
helping the present and protecting posterity from a 
burden. 


EDUCATION AND IRELAND. 


“©The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” By Graham Balfour. Second Edition. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1903. 75. 6d. 
net. 

NE of the most marked results of official action 
of the last four years and especially of the recent 

Act has been the gradual drawing together of the 
three grades of education, elementary, secondary and 
higher, which are fast becoming parts of an organised 
whole. Important as such a movement is in the 
case of primary education, it is of still greater conse- 
quence in the case of secondary and university. These 
grades which have so far been the Cinderellas of 
national education must, once their poverty-stricken 
condition is seen in comparison with the relative 
opulence of primary education, receive far more 
financial assistance than heretofore from the localities 
and the State. 

As an aftermath of last year’s educational harvest we 
have had this year a London act. The assimilation 
of London education with that of the provinces renders 
educational reform complete as far as England is 
concerned. One result of the reform in England 
has been to increase the grant from the central ex- 
chequer. The allocation of an equivalent grant to 
Scotland and Ireland will probably serve as an occasion 
for the revision and readjustment of their educational 
systems. In Scotland it will probably tend to an 
enlargement of the small School Board areas and to 
the inclusion on somewhat similar terms to those which 
obtain in England of the Episcopalian and Roman 
Catholic schools. The task should prove comparatively 
easy. A large amount of secondary education is 


‘already under public control, there is not the same 
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clash of conflicting interests, nor is the religious diffi- 
culty anything like so great owing to the relatively 
homogeneous nature of the people from the religious 
point of view. So far are the denominational schools 
from being in a majority as in England, that accord- 
ing to Mr. Graham Balfour there are only 189 Roman 
Catholic and 164 Episcopalian and other schools as 
against 2,788 Board Schools. 

But if the task is easy in Scotland owing to the com- 
parative absence of the religious difficulty, it is little 
short of stupendous in Ireland. In the primary schools 
undenominationalism has been a hopeless failure, 
and any change in the existing system must frankly 
recognise religious differences. In the sphere of 
secondary education the intermediate Board so far has 
avoided the religious difficulty by confining its efforts 
to examination and inspection, but in the grade above, 
of higher education, the question of a Catholic univer- 
sity constitutes in itself a problem of the first magni- 
tude. Yet we understand that Mr. Wyndham, flushed 
with his success with the Land Bill, is proposing to 
set a seal on his fame by venturing to bring about a 
settlement of the Irish Education Question, which has 
been the grave of so many reputations. Apparently he 
will attempt to unify in a single department the 
National, the Intermediate and the Agricultural and 
Technical Boards, a by no means easy matter con- 
sidering their different and varying powers. There is 
a great deal to be said in favour of such a reform, 
though the dangers of such amalgamation to secondary 
education are not unimportant. But the most thorny 
part of his task will be to define the relations 
between the schools and the local authorities under 
whose control he is credited with wishing to place 
them. Like many another Englishman he seems 
to be misled by English analogies; but it is easy to 
see that what may be most suitable in a country like 
England is quite out of place in a country which is 
practically a theocracy, tempered by the presence of 
Protestantism. It is hard to see how the priests who 
are the managers of the Catholic schools will be willing 
to relinquish their control over them in favour of 
popularly-elected bodies. Nor is it by any means 
certain that such bodies, who are devoid of any experi- 
ence of school management, are likely to prove better 
managers than the priests themselves who, even sup- 
posing for a moment that their faults are as black as 
Dr. Starkie has painted, are still often the only persons 
in the district who care about education. Again how 
popular control is to be established in districts where a 
substantial minority of Catholics or Protestants dwell 
side by side is still more difficult to see. The same 
difficulty will arise in the case of the secondary schools 
if these are placed under the local authorities. At 
present the Intermediate Board subsidise alike all 
schools which fulfil these conditions but once the 
county or municipal council have a voice in their 
management, the temptation to snuff out the minority 
school will be too strong to be resisted in those dis- 
tricts where owing to the population being fairly easily 
divided the religious feeling runs high. On the top of 
all this comes the question of a Roman Catholic uni- 
versity which the Protestants in the North with their 
usual narrowness will resist to a man. Unluckily for 
Mr. Wyndham’s projects, though probably not for him- 
self, the Government show signs of having had enough 
of education. 


NOVELS. 


**Alarums and Excursions.” By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

There is varied matter in this volume: tales of 
Georgian England, of the Peninsular war and of the 
London of to-day. Mr. Marriott Watson has won 
popularity as a disciple of Stevenson, and he is so 
much to the good. Of course his method has its pit- 
falls. Writers of this school are apt to over-reach 
themselves in their quest of the telling phrase: they 
run aground on the shoals of artifice. Someone in this 
book at a critical moment blows out a light ‘‘ with a 
gust of his breath”. How else would he blow it out ? 
A row of leafless elms is said ‘‘to aggrandise the 
night”. Over-subtlety is a more serious defect, as 


tending to obscurity of thought. Take the incident of 
Mercedes in the Peninsular story: read it twice, ang 
confess that for explanation of Mercedes’ sudden 
change of lovers you are left to grope unaided: the 
author affords no psychological guidance whatever, 
After this grumble it is pleasant to admit Mr. Watson's 
weird and often compelling imagination. What the 
oak chest in ‘‘ The Outlaw ” contained takes the reader 
with a genuine shock of unexpected horror : he applauds 
the climax without reservation. There is indeed 
abundance of good reading in these stories for those 
who do not mind being horrified ; and there are several 
delicate and sympathetic studies of women. 


** Spendthrift Summer.” By Margery Williams, 
London: Heinemann. 1903. , 

This book is by no means easy to read. Many of 
the characters have been christened with surnames, 
and the author confuses us by referring to them now 
familiarly now punctiliously. It takes us some time to 
realise that Kelvyn is Mr. Whishaw, that Sydney is 
Mrs. Hovenden, that Teddy, Leslie and Mr. Hovenden 
are all her brother-in-law. We are reminded of the 
children’s riddle about ‘‘ Elizabeth, Betsy, Bet, Bessie 
and Bess”. Sydney is very jealous of Teddy alias 
Leslie because her husband is always singing his 
praises. A devoted wife, she is piqued by her husband’s 
indifference and drifts into a very mild flirtation with 
Kelvyn dlias Mr. Whishaw. There are one or two 
fairly dramatic chapters at the very end of the book, 
though the manner of Teddy’s death is somewhat 
bathetic. The rest consists of misfired epigrams and 
dreary details couched in a sloppy style. Here is a 
typical description : ‘‘ She watched him stoop forward 
to turn back the hem of his trousers and begin to unlace 
his boots. He loosed one lace, all the way down, 
slowly”. And here is a specimen of flippancy, which 
is neither reverent nor funny: ‘‘ My small son is on 
very confidential terms with the Almighty, and insists 
on holding a long conversation every evening—one 
can’t call it praying. . . . One must draw the line 
somewhere. I never let Maurice bore the Lord beyond 
a certain point.” 


‘*Avery.” By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Grant Richards. 1903. 6s. 

A morbid delight in dwelling upon disease and death 
seems to possess a certain number of American writers. 
Medical stories, which vie with the advertisements of 
patent medicines in their lurid description of disgusting 
complaints, are common in American magazines and 
have, we suppose, an interest for readers. To this 
class of fiction belongs ‘‘ Avery” which originally 
appeared as a serial in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine”. Mrs. 
Avery suffers from ‘‘ heart trouble” and we are given 
minute descriptions of her sensations and convulsions. 
She is one of those insufferably cheerful Griselda-like 
women who never complain of their sufferings. The 
consequence is that her husband—who is an average 
kind of brute—does not realise how bad she really 1s. 
With a total absence of a sense of the ridiculous the 
author brings the neglectful husband to realisation of 
his heartlessness under the influence of laughing gas. 
While having a tooth extracted he dreams a dream— 
the narration of which fills nearly half the volume—in 
which while he is away enjoying himself his wife dies. 
He wakes up and rushes home to find that his dream is 
apparently true. How his wife is eventually restored 
by artificial respiration administered by a clever 
physician is told with elaborate detail. The book may 
be commended to medical students. 


‘*Prince Hagen.” By Upton Sinclair. 
Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 


To be very much in earnest over any one thing 


London: 


London 


generally involves a loss of sense of proportion, and a 


deficient sense of proportion means a lack of humour. 
That is the reason why so many reformers and revolu- 
tionists fail to convince. The writer of this book—an 
American—is very much in earnest but he has pre- 
served his sense of humour. Under the guise of what 


he describes as a ‘‘ phantasy”, he has produced an 
elaborate and scathing satire on American morals and 
He writes with genuine knowledge and 


(Continued on page 466.) 
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power. One feels the truth of his picture, and the 

ssession of that saving grace of humour prevents him 
She on the colours too thickly and so spoiling his 
effect. In the bowels of the American continent to 
which the writer has descended ‘‘to slow music ”’— 
supplied by a Wagnerian leitmotif—he discovers the 
old Nibelungen King Alberich. Prince Hagen, grand- 
son of the King, is committed to his charge during his 
stay among earthmen, and it is with his adventures 
that the book deals. How Prince Hagen takes his 
place in the world of men and outdoes them in cunning 
and unscrupulousness is told in graphic and original 
fashion, ‘‘ Prince Hagen” is a book that will compel 
even the most frivolous reader to think. 


“Darrel of the Blessed Isles.” By Irving Bacheller. 
London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


_ A certain distinction of style, flavoured with wit and 
fancy, a picture of high purposes in low places, an 
object lesson in courage, honour, industry and similar 
virtues : all these come as a mild surprise from a trans- 
atlantic writer. We have no fault to find with anything 
in this book, except that it possesses a singular lack of 
interest, which we are powerless to explain, save by a 
subconscious repugnance from attempts at pathos, 
somewhat too strenuous for our taste. The plot is 
slow of development, but ingenious enough to have 
awakened greater curiosity. We must reluctantly con- 
‘tent ourselves with a commendation of this book to 
possible readers in America. 


‘*The Enthusiast.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


**You know very well . . . that English education is 
in a bad way, and that unless a new start is made 
England will be left in the lurch by other nations.” In 
spite of this pronouncement in the first chapter, the 
hero, a schoolmaster, does not develop on quite such 
priggish lines as it leads us to fear. And though a fair 
portion of the book is given up to the career of a chilly 
scholastic lady with advanced theories, who wears 
Paquin clothes, and wins universal respect and admira- 
tion for her beauty and intelligence, yet it is not widely 
different from the ordinary love-story, with the usual 
complications that delay the happy marriage till the last 
chapter. 


‘A Matter of Morals.” By Hugh Cayley. London : 
' Grant Richards. 1903. 6s. 


Mrs. Maynard flirted with Captain Seaton on board 
a liner, resumed the flirtation in India and finally agreed 
to elope. She was feeling remorseful at the prospect 
of parting with her little daughter when she received a 
telegram announcing that her husband had died-of heat 
apoplexy. This incident is spun out into a book 
with the help of long, trivial conversations destitute 
of interest or good taste. The writer has all the*faults 
of an amateur and possesses no vestige of descriptive 
power or character delineation. He introduces many 
unnecessary sneers at the clergy, who are represented 
as abject fools. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


By far the most important article on the fiscal question in 
the month’s reviews is Professor W. T. Hewins’ “ Present 
State of the Case for Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy” in the 
“Fortnightly”. He contends that if the country decides to 
re-possess itself of the bargaining power with foreigh nations 
which it has lost, preferential tariff arrangements with the 
Colonies must follow, and in his view if we can achieve the 
commercial and political consolidation of the Empire we need 
not trouble ourselves very much about the protective tariffs of 
foreign countries. He sets forth certain propositions which he. 
has seen no serious attempt to contest. These are sufficiently 
important to justify quotation at length : they sum up the case 
for preferential tariffs :—“(1) That the wheat-producing capa- 
city of our Colonies is for practical purposes almost without 
limit ; (2) That we must, in any case, become more and more 
dependent on what are now our Colonies for our food supplies ; 
(3) That the gradual extension of corn-growing in Canada and 
our Colonies will lead to a corresponding expansion of their 
demand for manufactures ; (4) That if this economic move- 
ment is left to itself it will be accompanied with the develo 
-ment of a national protective system, in the case of our self- 


governing Colonies, similar to that of the United States, ang 
the disintegration of the British Empire must follow ; (5) 

the establishment of a preferential system with the Colonies 
would hasten their development, and at the same time 
strengthen the Imperial as distinct from the Separatist tenden- 
cies of the present time ; (6) That low rates of duty would be 
sufficient for the end in view; (7) That therefore the rise of 
prices, if any occurred in consequence of the measures adopted, 
could in no circumstances be considerable, or, in view of the 
potentialities of the Colonies, last very long ; (8) That a rise in 
the price of corn, if it occurred, would be compensated partly 
by remission on other commodities, partly by the increase of 
our Colonial trade.” 

In the “Monthly Review” Sir Edward Grey, Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. Goldwin Smith oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s pro. 
posals from the standpoints of the Radical and the Unionist 
free trader and the Canadian separatist. Sir Edward Grey 
is convinced—and will be so more than ever after the 
Greenock speech—that Mr. Chamberlain is “ Protectionist as 
well as Preferential Tariff Imperialist”. He denies that the 
experience of other countries is likely to be any real guide to the 
best interests of Great Britain, and seems to us to labour under 
the idea that Mr. Chamberlain is eager to tax raw material, 
“ Cheap tea is a poor substitute for cheap bread and meat’, 
says Sir Edward Grey writing necessarily in ignorance of the 
scheme which Mr. Chamberlain has now outlined. He answers 
his own objections when he says that “ the object of the whole 
policy is that we should cease to consume foreign food”. If 
we do not consume foreign food—the only food that is 
to be taxed—where would be the increased cost of living 
which the fiscal changes would bring about? As a matter of 
fact it is pretty certain that we shall go on eating foreign food, 
though possibly in smaller quantities, because the foreigner 
will pay the tax rather than be kept out of our markets alto- 
gether. Lord Hugh Cecil says that “very few educated 
people (so far as can be judged) are Protectionists”, which is 
true if by protection he means McKinleyism. “ More are 
in favour of a policy of preference. Still more like some 
sort of retaliatory policy. Among the working classes, on 
the other hand, protection of home manufactures seems far 
less unpopular than colonial preference with its hateful 
mechanism—a tax on food.” Curiously he is more impressed 
by Mr. Chamberlain as an empire builder than as a man 
of business. “It is to save the Empire from disunion rather 
than its industries from decay that he has proclaimed his 
crusade”. Lord Hugh Cecil fails to grasp the twin signifi- 
cance of Mr. Chamberlain’s action. He regards Mr. Cham- 
berlain as the Pope of Imperialism who has defined a new 
dogma of the Faith. “It is to be lamented that the advocates 
of preference do.not make up their minds whether to defend it 
as an economic benefit to Great Britain or as a wise sacrifice of 
British wealth for a great Imperial purpose.” But why should 
an advocate of preference defend as “a wise sacrifice ” a course 
which he believes would not sacrifice but safeguard “ British 
wealth”? We regret that Lord Hugh Cecil is among those 
who believe that “ the first economic need of the Empire is the 
emphatic rejection of all schemes for preferential or protective 
tariffs ”. 

An article such as Lord Hugh Cecil’s is the sort of thing we 
should expect to find in the “ Independent Review”, which 
makes an excellent start under Professor Jenks, but we are 
afraid we do not quite seize the grounds on which the Review 
claims to be independent. Its admirably written introductory 
plea for a programme is little more than a Radical Progressive 
declaration ; both Mr. Edwin Cannan’s and Mr. Hugh Bell’s 
articles on preference and protection are anti-reform. Professor 
Mommsen’s “ Appeal to the English” will, we hope, not fall 
on deaf ears. He advances some excuses for the excesses 
of his countrymen in writing of England, and is severe on “ our 
national fools— Pan-German is their name in our country—who 
believe in a special Teutonic Adam, concentrating in his own 
person all the glories of the human spirit”. He holds that 
“German and Englishman are destined to go forward hand in 
hand”. Mr. James Bryce deals in the “ Independent” with 
England’s duty in the Near East in the same spirit of imprac- 
ticable humanitarianism that Sir Drummond Wolff adopts, as 
we showed last week, in the “ Monthly”. Mr. Bryce traces 
all the trouble back to Lord Beaconsfield’s mistakes in 1878. 
If he only hadallowed the Bulgarians to realise their ambition a 
quarter of a century ago, the horrors of 1903 would have been 
saved and Macedonia would have been smiling in peace. It is 
all worthy of S. James’ Hall. 

“ Blackwood’s” again deals at length with the fiscal crisis, 
and in the course of an elaborately statistical article contends 
that when the nineteenth century is impartially studied it will 
be found that a larger share of our economic progress during 
the century was due to the development of the Colonies than to 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Nor can free importers reasonably 
claim any share in “the magnificent expansion of our colonial 
trade, because so far from promoting, they deliberately dis- 
couraged it”. They withdrew its privileges and placed the 
Colonial trader on a level with the foreigner. In the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” Mr. O. Eltzbacher gives some of the facts 
and figures of British commerce under free trade, and some 
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extracts from Prince Bismarck’s very apposite memoranda on 
the importance to Germany of remembering the producer as 
well as the consumer in arranging the tariff. - Another article 
in the “ Nineteenth ” conveys a colonial view of Colonial loyalty. 
It is arefreshingly frank but loyal confession that the Colonies 
are dissatisfied with the position of sleeping partners and want 
representation. Preferential tariffs are not enough to bring 
this “ vast, loosely aggregated organisation ” into the state of 
unity and life. The writer advocates the creation of an Im- 
jal) Council on which the Colonies will be represented. 
“Observer” in the “ National” predicts the doom of free 
imports. The article is a sober pr¢sentation of the case for 
referential tariffs rather than the big revolver of retaliation. 
Fhe editor of the * National” in his notes does not even regard 
retaliation as a big revolver, it is only a popgun. In the 
“Contemporary” Mr. J. S. Mann dealing with “ Mr. Balfour 
and Economic Fact” writes a very dull article on a very 
brilliant pamphlet ; “the grace of Mr. Balfour's style”, he 
says, “ gives to the commonplace notions of ordinary people a 
new charm”, but Mr. Balfour in Mr. Mann’s view has not 
studied recent economic history. In the same Review Mr. 
Mark Warren tells us that “trade laughs at barriers”. We 
have no doubt it does when the barriers are against its rivals. 
The fiscal controversy apart the reviews have a goodly array 
of interesting and important papers which demand a word. Mr. 
Richard Bell foreshadows “The Reign of labour” and his Honour 
Judge Webb{writes “ Of the Genuine Text of Shakespeare” in 
the “ National”. Lord Salisbury is the subject of appreciative 
articles in the “Fortnightly” by Mr. Sidney Low, in the 
“Monthly” and in “Blackwood’s”. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” there is a charming article by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
on the Gardens of Ancient Rome and What Grew in Them, 
the best passages in the article relating to the rose and the uses 
to which the Romans put the flower. In the “ Monthly ” 
Professor Lanciani describes the Bankers and Brokers of 
Ancient Rome, the methods of investment, of thrift and of 
state granaries. Both Mr. St. Clair Baddeley and Professor 
Lanciani have been provided by recent discoveries with somé 
curious, informing and fascinating material. In “‘ Blackwood’s”, 
Sigma brings his amusing personalia to a conclusion with 
some anecdotes of and references to the Duke of Wellington, 
Byron, Shelley, Lamb and London as he remembers it. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell is in his element in describing an Irish 
salmon river. 


For This Week’s Books see page 468. 


THE METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA. 


THE MOST RECENT 

SI WHICH ENABLES ANY- 


" POSITION EXACTLY AS 
IT HAS BEEN PLAYED BY 


A GREAT MUSICIAN. 


S most people know, 
the PIANOLA is an 
instrument which enables 
anyone to play the piano. It 
is operated through paper 
SIE music rolls, the’ performer 
x —— supplying the expression by 
lm means of levers. The Metro- 
style consists of an index or 
pointer attached to the tempo lever of the PIANOLA, with 
which the performer follows a red line marked on the music roll. 
This line indicates how the composition has been rendered by 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, or other great pianists; and when the 
performer is guided by it he reproduces exactly the performance 
of the virtuoso in all its changes of tempo, its accent and expres- 
sion. The METROSTYLE PIANOLA may be seen by any- 
one who calls at Zolian Hall, our new address. Catalogue H 
will be sent on application. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, W. 


The Egyptian Cigarette 
for Connoisseurs. 


“NESTOR ”—The PREMIER CIGAREITE for 
the last 20 years and still the same re- 
markable flavour and aroma, Be- 

ware of English-made so-called 
Egyptian Cigarettes, and 
see that each packet 
bears the Egyptian 


Stamp. (NESTOR 
GIANACLIS, 
CAIRO.) 
IMPORTED 


in Two Qualities 


SURFINE AND EXTRAFINE. 
Spécialité Gold-Tipped King and Queen 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World and 
10 New Bond St., London, W. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


E P p S’ S Packets } Ib. and 


3 lb. 33d. and 7d. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Pound Tins, 1/2. 
Buy a packet 
at once and you . 
will continue. ~~ 


The most Nutritious and Eeonomical. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY: 


BARRS 


HTHE: MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 
BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 24.Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 
Half the above Collection for 10/6. 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 


for Naturalising. 
Descriptive Caslenne of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free 


; BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 

Black Handle... .. 5/6| Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 

Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: Osporne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


Are you ordered Whisky with 
your Meals ? 


THE “G.B.” DIABETES WHISKY 


from its exceeding dryness assimilates and digests. 
with the food better than other Whiskies. 


Sold in bottles only. 49s. per dozen. Carriage paid. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GEORGE BACK & CO., DEVONSHIRE SQ., CITY.. 
No change eof address for the past 50 years, 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S New Books 


FOR ENGLAND. 


Poems Written during Estrangement. 


- By WILLIAM WATSON. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—'‘ These beautiful memorials of the sad years will be 
read by the nation with a deep sense gf gratitude to the great poet who in 
the hour of its delirium remained fearlessly true to its better self.” 


The Pall Mall Gazetic.—“‘ Some of the verses are up to his highest 
level of marmorcal poetry and stately rhythm......‘ For England ’ contains 
some noble things nobly said.” 


The Times.—‘There is no questioning Mr. Watson's love of his 
country. It is as ardent and pure as Mr. Kipling’ s, but while Mr. Kipling 
is an inspired man of the world Mr. Watson isa no less inspired visionary.’ 


The Westminster.—‘‘We honour his courage both in publishing 
originally and republishing now.” It is well that among contemporary 
English writers of poetry there should be one who holds so staunchly to 
the moral view of pubiic affairs and expresses it with such fire and 
vehemence. 

The Daily Mail.—‘'‘ For England’ splendidly maintains the fame of 
one of the stateliest writers in the language.” 


UNDER THE HILL, 


And other Essays in Prose and Verse, including his 
‘TABLE TALK. 
By AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown gto. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX FAIRY PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


By NETTA SYRETT. 
With a Cover Design by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
Small 4to. ‘2s. 6d. net. 


THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 


A REJOINDER TO 
“My Relations with Carlyle.” 
By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 


AND 


ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


WHERE LOVE IS. 

By W. J. LOCKE, 6s. 

Author of ‘ The Usurper,” *‘ Idol,” ‘‘ Derelicts,” &c. 
ELEANOR DAYTON. 
By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 6s. 
Author of ‘‘ They that Took the Sword.” 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 6s. 

Author of *‘ The Column,” &c. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


Tenth Thousand, 6s. 
| ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 
Fifth Edition. 6s, 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


‘Hans Holbein the Younger (Gerald S. Davies). Bell. £5 5s. 
A Little Gallery of Hoppner. Methuen. 25. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Life of Gladstone (John Morley. 3 vols.). Macmillan. £2 25, net, 
The Life and ge Services of Simon Sterne (John Foord). Mac. 
millan. 
W. Nicoll LL.D. (Jane T. Stoddart). Partridge. 15, 
net. 
FICTION. 


Leonora (Arnold Bennett). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Children who Ran Away (Evelyn Sharp), 6s. ; The ‘* Paradise” 
Coal-boat (Cutcliffe Hyne), 3s. 6¢. Macmillan. 

The Twins of Skirlaugh Hall (Emma Brooke). Hurst and Blackett, 
6. 


Se 

The Ambassadors (Henry James). Methuen. 6s. 

Journey’s End (J. M. Forman), 6s.; Pyramids of Snow (Edith 
Metcalfe), 3s. 6¢@. Ward, Lock. 

The Masterfolk (Haldane Macfall). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Long Night (Stanley Weyman). Longmans. 6s. 

Helen Adair (Louis Becke), 6s. ; The Peculiar History of Mary Ann 
Susan (B. C. Blake), 3s. 6¢.; A Monte Carlo Venture (Philip 
Treherne), 35. 6¢. Unwin. 

Aladdin O’Brien (Gouverneur Morris). Cassell. 6s. 

Eleanor Dayton (Nathaniel Stephenson). Lane. 6s. 

The Kempton-Wace Letters (?) ; The Grinding Mills (Mary Whitmore 
Jones). Isbister. 65. each. 

An Armchair Adventurer (Harold Avery), Simpkin, Marshall, 

6d. 


35. 6d. 

The Heart*of Rome (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan. 6s. 

Bench and Mitre (W. J. Hocking). Wells Gardner. 6s. 

Up Side Streets (W. Pett Ridge). Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

Hetty Wesley (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 6s. ; Admonition (John 
Ayscough), 3s. Harpers. 

A Lady of Misrule (Henry Creswell). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

God’s Scholars (G. F. Marsh) ; The Beryl Stones (Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick). Arnold. 6s. each. 

The Great Reconciler (By the Author of ‘* Miss Molly”).. Methuen. 
6s. 


HISTORY. 
An Introduction to English Antiquities (Ella $. Armitage). Dent, 
Is. 6d. net. 
Formosa under the Dutch (Rev. Wm. -Campbell). Kegan Paul, 
12s. net. 


Gossip in the First Decade of Victoria’s Reign (John Ashton). Hurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 

Portraitures of Julius Czesar (Frank Jesup Scott), Longmans. 215, 
net. 

Parliamentary England (Edward Jenks). Unwin. 55. 


NATURAL History, TRAVEL AND SPorT. 


The Best of the Fun 1891-1897 (Capt. E. Pennell-Elmhirst). Chatto 
and Windus. 16s. 

Studies in Nature and Country Life (Catherine D. Whetham and 
W. C. D. Whetham). Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Garden in Venice (F. Eden). ‘Country Life” Offices. 21s. net. 

In Russian Turkestan (Annette M. B, Meakin). Allen, 75. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb (Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Vol. III.). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Northern Mythology (Friedrich Kauffmann). Dent. Is. net. 

The Works of Charles Lamb: Poetry for Children (Edited by William 
Macdonald). Dent. 3s. 6d, net. 


**Roses of Parnassus” :—III. : The White Rose Anthology; 
IV.: The Red Rose Anthology; V.: The Yellow Rose 
Anthology. Brimley Johnson. 6d. net each. 


The Songs of Robert Burns (James C. Dick). Frowde. 14s. net. 

The Second Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of Consolation, 3s. 6d. 
net ; Lyri¢éal Ballads 1798-1805 (Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
‘The Little Library”), 1s. 6d. net; Christmas Books (W. M. 
Thackeray). Is. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam (with Analysis and Notes by Charlies 
Mansford). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Burlesques, Cornhill to Cairo, &c. (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 

s. 6a. 

The Bride's Mirror (Shamsululuma Maulavi Nazir-Ahmad (Trans- 
lated from the Original Hindustani by G. E. Ward). Frowde. 
35. 6d. net. 

The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale (W. S. Davis). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

*‘ The Fireside Dickens” :—Our Mutual Friend, 2s. net ; Christmas 
Stories, 2s. net ; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1s. 6d. net; The 
Uncommercial Traveller, 1s. 6¢. net. Chapman and Hall. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Critics of Herbartianism (F. H. Hayward and M. E. Thomas). 
Sonnenschein. 45. 6d. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy (Edwin Lawrence Godkin). 
Constable. 6s. net. 

Some Elements towards the At-one-ment of Knowledge and Belief 
(William Routh), 5s. net; The Faith of Science and the Science 
of Faith (By Gift), 2s. net. Stock. 


(Continued on page 470.} 
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After a few weeks (Dec. 19th at latest, and probably before then) the 
price of the Encyclopxdia Britannica will be more than double its present 


price. 


**The Times,” which has absolute control of the sale until 1919, will, 


after the sale now ending, supply the Eneyclopedia Britannica through 
booksellers only, who will receive a trade discount of only 10 per cent. 

It will then no longer be possible to obtain the volumes upon the 
monthly payment system, or to obtain them for less than the net catalogue 
price (£57 for the cloth binding—the cheapest form—and correspondingly 
higher prices for the leather bindings), while to-day they may be obtained 
from ‘‘The Times” for less than half that sum, and for one trifling pay- 
ment in cash to be followed by 27 small monthly payments. The subscriber 
who secures a copy of the Encyclopedia to-day has the satisfaction of 
knowing not only that he is procuring the work for far less than it is 
fairly worth, and for far less than he will see his neighbours paying a 
few weeks from now; but he may also reflect that when he has made only 
two or three monthly payments his copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will actually be worth, at secondhand, nearly double the price at which it 


had been supplied to him by ‘‘The Times.” 


The coming change of price, de- 
finitely announced on this page, can- 
not but present itself to the reader as 
a reason for instant action. The time 
has now come when he must decide 
whether he will subscribe to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica while it 
may still be procured for less than 
half-price, and while, too, he may still 
arrange to pay that less than half- 
price in monthly instalments which 
work out at the rate of only four or 
five shillings a week—or whether he 
will delay until the restoration of the 
full catalogue price, more than double 
the present price. 

Obviously, this position of affairs 
must arouse to action any one who 
wants the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Do you think that you want it ? 

If so, you need only use the Inquiry 
Form printed on this page for your 
convenience in order to obtain the 
fullest information about the offer. 

And if you have any doubt as to 
whether it is worth your while to do 
this, you will only have to read a few 
of the brief extracts from subscribers’ 
letters which are printed here in 
order to satisfy yourself that both 
the book and the bargain give com- 
plete satisfaction to those who have 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 


These Subscribers say the Price is Amazingly Low, and 
the terms Suited to Men of Modest Means. 


Sir W. H, Rattican, K.C., M.P., Glenbrook, Tweedsmuir, Peebles-shire :—"‘ I have never risen from 
the perusal of any article I have had occasion to refer to in the precious volumes without « sense of deep 
obligation to all who have been concerned in placing this work within the reach of students of moderate 
means.” 

Lady Latnc, Etal Maner, Cornhill-on-Tweed :—‘‘It rejoices me to. think that you are enabling this 
valuable work to be purchased at half the cost by real lovers of learning.” . 


Sir Roper Letusripce, K.C.I.E., Cariten Club, London :—‘‘I believe it is impossible to rate too highly 
the educational value to the English-speaking races, in every rank and condit:on © Iife, of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. I consider that the proprietors o* this great national work, in forcibly drawing the attention of 
the public to its importance and usefulness, and in placing it w thin the reach of all classes by a low price, and 
by novel and easy methods of deferred payment, have rendered a service to the cau:e of enlightenment which 
iy worthy of all praise.” 

Mr. A. S. Russert, Dalmeny, Ealing :—‘‘ I regard it asthe best investment I know.” 


Major-General A. Fitzroy Hart-Synnort, C.B.,C.M.G., J.P., Ballmoyer, White Cross, co. Armagh : — 
‘* Hitherto the public bas been accustomed to find that new books of great demand ar- expensive at first — 
cheap, perhaps, in years to come. The newly-completed Encycloyzedia Britannica has inverted this law 
of current literature ; it offers itself at half-price at first—full-price to be expected hereafter. Hitherto 
payment ly instalments has generally been understood to mean payment ef more inthe end. You have 
departed from this sort of finance by not overcharging tho:e who pay monthly ; thus there is virtually a free 
loan of the purchase money.’ 

Mr. J. H. Tetrer, Woodland Terrace, Plymouth :—“ It is the best targain I ever made.” 

Mr. J. Wattace Emerson, 26 Sefton Park Road, Bristol :—‘‘I would not be without it fer five times 
its selling price, knowing it as {donow. All who can possibly purchase it on your very reasonable terms 
ought nor to be without it.” 

Mr. R. Ospatpiston, Walsall :—‘‘I have in my possession a notable work on Angling, by Francis 
Francis, published at 15s. I find the article on Angling in the kncyclopa:dia Britannica is a'so by Francis 
Francis, and contains everything of value in the afore-sid work. i scanente 1o'lows that a volume 
containing a hundred times the matter, yet sold at the same price, must be cheap.” 


Mr. Watter NaTuaN, 102 Elgin Avenue, W. :—‘‘ You meet everyone's mesns by the form in which 
you accept payment.” 

Mr. G. F. Bremner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool :—“‘ I can only respectfully admire the enterprise 
that prompted yon to place within reach such a ‘sum of human knowledge’ upon such terms as half-price, 
payable not even in cash, but by monthly instalments.” 

Dr. Ernest Snape, 4t Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square :—“ It takes the place of s> many books that 
really its price is most moderate.” 

Mr. W. F. Swoxps, Salisbury :—‘‘ Had it not been for the easy system of monthly payments I could 
never have become the possessor of this magnificent work.” P 


NOT TO BE TOO LATE, INQUIRE TO-DAY. 


This Inquiry Ferm ean be cent in an ( send an Order Form to sign. I have already seen full particulars 
open envelope for }d., and should be ie and the descriptive book. 
addressed to strike 


Please send me full particulars ef the offer which ts ¢o close on December 19th, 


THE MANAGER, of Gu swe a Britanni 
‘*The Times,” paragraphs. | 27d the illustrated book describing the recently comftleted Encylopedia Britannica. 
Publication Department, : | This book I will return to you, within three days of its receipt, in the stamped 
Printing House Square, and addressed cover you enclose with it. 
London, E.C. 
N.B.—At this last moment it is par- 


has already received the descriptive 
book will apply for it again, and that 
those who now ask for it will use the 


(Please write clearly.) 


stamped envelope enclosed with it for Address ...... 
its return. No more copies of this Sar. 3. 

only a few thousands remain to be 

sent out to inquirers. : Rank or Occupation 
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10 October, 1903 


“* Among recent. new editions of notable books may be included a third 
edition of ‘The International Geography.’ edited Dr. H. R. Mill, an 
— by Messrs. Newnes. It is the joint work of seventy authors, and has 

m thoroughly revised throughout, while the census reports for 1900 and 
1gor have been incorporated. o one would read this book for pleasure, but 
as a work of reference it is invaluable—an indispensable complement to thé 
*Statesman’s Year Book.’”"—Vide Daily Telegraph. ; 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SEVENTY AUTHORS, WITH 489 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


The Third Edition of this work, which, as the Times says, must remain the 
standard geographical text-book in our Janguage. has been thoroughly revised, 
in parts re-written, and generally brought up to date. Each country of the 
world is separately described, not only from a geographical point of view, but 
in relation to the race, language, history, and Sake of government of its 
people; its manufactures, industries, and external trade, and its political 
division, ish 

It is an indispensable book of reference for all students of modern history, 
national prospects, and international relationships. it will be found of the . 
greatest practical value to the tffan of business and ‘the politician, and is full of [ 
information for al! interested in the progress of mankind. 


: 1,088, PAGES—PRICE 15s. 


UNIQUE PARLIAMENTARY COALITION. 
TOBY, M.P., AND F. C. G. 


PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
_. .With.250 amusing Portrait Sketches 
BY F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 
Of CHAMBERLAIN, CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, BALFOUR, 
GLADSTONE, HARCOURT, ROSEBERY, and alli the a: 


personalities in the present political crisis. 
Coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
JUST READY. 

Sir William Harcourt writes to Mr. Lucy : 

“‘A critic without malice and a political reviewer without prejudice is a 
character in which the House of Commons may congratulate itself. and by 
whom it may profit. Humour-above all, good humour—is the salt of life, and 
you have set the example in applying to politics this excellent antiseptic.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON. W.C. 


£50 


(Fifty Pounds) 


Worth of Books Free to the Winner 
of the 


LITERARY COMPETITION 


appearing in 


“THE COURT CIRCULAR” 


of OcToBer 17 (Saturday next). 


This will be a genuine literary test, and the suc- 
‘cessful competitor will be entitled to choose his own 
‘books from the lists of specified publishers. 


Send 6}d. in stamps for a copy to 
Tue Pusiisuer, 
150 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C., 


‘to ensure prompt delivery, or order in advance from 
Newsagent. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 
THEOLOGY. 


The Poem of Job (M. Pritchard). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Studies in English Religion in the Seventeenth Century (H. Hensley 
Henson). Murray. 6s. net. 

Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church (John Edgar 
McFadyen). Hodderand Stoughton. 6s. 

A History of the English Church from the Accession of Charles I, to 
the Death of Queen Anne (W. T. Hutton). Macmillan. 7s, 6¢, 


VERSE. 


The Devil and I (Leonard Lloyd). Drane. 6s. 
Vera Effigies and Other Stories in Verse (Compton Reade). Stock, 


7s. 6a. 

For England (William Watson). Lane. 25. 6d. net. 

Pat M‘Carty, His Rhymes (John Stevenson). Arnold. 6s. 

L’ame essentielle, 1898-1902 (par René Arcos). Paris: Se trouvé 
en la Maison des Poétes. 3/7. 


CHRISTMAS Books, 


Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual for 1904 (Edited by T. W. H, 
Crosland), 5s. ; Dickydidos (Will Kidd) ; The Child’s Arabian 
Nights (W. Heath Robinson), 3s. 6d¢. ; The Donkey Book (J. A, 
Shepherd), 2s. 6¢.; The Kidnapping of Peter Cray (Robert 
Leighton), 6s. ; The Mad Interpreter (Arthur Lee Knight), 6s. ; 
The Grump (Gerald Siche') ; Crude. Ditties (S. €. Woodhouse) ; 
More Dollies (Ruth Cobb and Richard Hunter), Is. 6a. each. 

_ Grant Richards. 

The Intervening Sea (David Lyall), 3s. 6¢. ; The Woman of the Well 
(Frances Craig Houston), 3s. 6¢.; Ilderim the Afghan (David 
Kerr), 2s. 6a. ; By Love Impelled (Harriet E. Colvile), 2s. 6d. ; 
‘*Pure Fun” for Boys (T. E. Donnison), 1s. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Life of Nelson (Southey) ; Deerslayer (Cooper). Blackie. 2s. each. 

Jarl the Neatherd (H. Estcott-Inman) ; Betty and Co. (Ethel Turner), 
Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. each. 

Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider and the Other Beef (Florence M. Cronise 
and: Henry W. Ward). Sonnenschein. 5s. 


" Children of the Village (Maud Beddington). Dent. 5s. net. 


‘«Chums” Annual Volume. Cassell. 85. 6a. 

Tommy Wideawake (H. H. Bashford). Lane. 35. 6d. 

Professor Philanderpan (G. E. Farrow); Alexander in the Ark 
(F. Russell Burrow); The Romance of Modern Engineering 
(Archibald Williams). Pearson. 55. each. 

A Prefect’s Uncle (P. G. Wodehouse). Black. 35. 6d. 

A Book of Children (W. Trego Webb). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Three Rascals (Raymond Jacberns). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

The Animal Game Book (Harry Rountree). Allen. 335. 6d. 

The Run-a-ways (Mary E. Buckland), 2s.; The Romance of a Boo- 
Bird Chick (Phyllis M. Gotch), 1s. 6¢. Brimley Johnson. 

Emmy Lou, Her Book and Her Heart (George Madden Martin). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bits from an Old Book Shop (R. M. Williamson). 
Marshall. Is. 

Bridge Topics (‘* Lynx”). Calcutta: Newman. 27. net. 

Carlyle Country, The (J. M. Sloan). Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Damsel and the Sage, The (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 55. net. 

England Day by Day (by the Authors of ‘* Wisdom While You 
Wait”). Methuen. Is. net. 

His Political Conscience: a Drama in Three Acts (H. Rollo). 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d net. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals (C. A. Vince). Richards. Is, net. 

Odds and Ends (Francis Pigou). Arnold. 16s. 

Oxford English Dictionary, The (Vol. VI.: Lock-Lyyn. Henry 
Bradley. Double Section). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


Simpkin, 


55- 
Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects 1903 (Vol XLV. 
Edited by R. W. Dana). Sotheran. 
Under the Hill (Aubrey Beardsley}. John Lane. 75. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—The United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; The Country Monthiy, 6d; The Hibbert 
Journal, 2s. 6d. net ; Ord och Bild (Stockholm), 147. ; Mercure 
de France, 2f. 25; La Revue (Amctenne ‘* Revue des Revues”), 
1f. 30.3 Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; The Sunday Maguzine, 
6d. ; Good Words, ; The Gentleman's Magazine, 1s. ; The 
New Liberal Review, 1s.; The Burlington Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
Scribner’s Magazine, ts.; Current Literature, 25¢.; Bud hism 
(Rangoon. No. 1, Vol. I.), 27. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; 
The International Quarterly, 5s. net; International Journal of 
Ethics, 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER 1993. Price 6s. 


Church Worship and Church Order. A Puritan Utopia. 
The Golden Legend. Joan of Arc. 
The Holy Eucharist: an Historical _ Some Notes on the Church in Aus- 
Inquiry. Part VIII. tralia. 
Welsh "Methodism : its Origin and The Imperialism of Dante. 
Growth. And other subjects. 
A List of the Contents of the Back Numbers, dating from 1875, Copies of which 
are on Sale, price 6s. each, will be sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 


Leadon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lip., 5 New-street Square, E.C 
Annual Subscription (£1) received by the Publishers. 
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10 October, 1903 The Saturday Review. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. BLACKIE & SON, Limited, have much pleasure in announcing that they 

will shortly make a number of important additions te the RED LETTER 

LIBRARY. Some of the most eminent literary names t. the day stand as sponsors to 
the new Volumes, which will be published as follows :— 


Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


w. M. THACKERAY The Four Georges Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


[Ready October 15. 


CHARLES LAMB Essays of Elia Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL.. 
[Ready October 15. 
DE QUINCEY Select Essays Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
[Ready November 16, 
JOHN KEBLE The Christian Year  [ntroduction by HIS GRACE THE 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARMACH.. 


[Ready November 16. 


THOMAS CARLYLE Select Essays Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON.. 


[Ready December 15. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS _Imitation of Christ Introduction by CANON BEECHING. 


[Ready December 15. 
Other Volumes are in preparation. ? 

Six Volumes of the RED LETTER LIBRARY have already been published, 
namely, POEMS dy (1) E. B. BROWNING, (2) ROBERT BROWNING, (3) 
TENNYSON, (4) WORDSWORTH, (53) KEATS, (6) SHELLEY, cach of which 
is Edited with an Introduction by Mrs. Alice Meynell. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limrep, 50 Old Bailey. 


NOW READY. 
In demy 8vo. bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with fine p U 3 L. | C 


broad margin for notes, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (Seventeenth) VOLUME OF O P | N I O N 
BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


Being a Record of the Prices|at which Books 

have been sold at Auction, the Titles and De- The Only Paper which gives all sides. 
scriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the 
Names of the Purehasers, and Special Notices 
eontaining the Prices for the Season from Special Articles: 


October 1902 to July 1903. 
*.* “Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly THE REY. R. J. CAMPBELL. 


Parts for those who wish to receive early reports of the 
Sales. They are not sold separately, but must be THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
subscribed for annually. Miss Marie Corelli. 

‘**Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book 
of the greatest value.” — Atheneum. 


*.* An Index to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES CURRENT Price 2d. weekly. 
has been published price net. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. | Ofic:: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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f Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LONG NIGHT. 
NIGHT. 


THE LONG 
) THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 


By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Observer.—‘‘ ‘An Trish Cousin’ is quite one of the best Irish novels of the 


generation. .....As a picture of ramshackle Irish provincial society ‘An Irish Cousin’ 
is inimitable......A charming and brilliant novel.” 4 


SLIPPER’S 
ABC OF FOX-HUNTING. 


By E. ©. SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Author of “‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c. 
With Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
Oblong 4to. boards,’ ros. 6d. net. [On Menday next. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 


IRELAND: Treating of the Government, Military System, and Law; 
Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Manners, 
Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. JOYCE, 
M.R.I.A., LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin. With 351 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
8vo. net. {On Monday next. 


NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN'S “ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.” 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


OF EUROPE. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Third 
Edition. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern Hist»ry in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

ATLAS to the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour. 8vo. 63. 6d. 

6 (On Monday next. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES. 
ACTUAL GOVERNMENT, as applied 


under American Conditions. By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., 
Professor of History in Harvard University. With 17 Maps and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. €d. net. 


NEW EDITION, WITH CORRECTIONS: AND ADDITIONS. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By 


JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind 
and Logic, University College, London. &vo. 128, 6d. net. 


-LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an, 


SUR DEMANDE. XIle ANNEE. Richement illustrés, 


Pen de mots, beaucoup @ idées, Directeur: Jean Fixor. 


Au prix de 24 fr., ona ‘ 
un abonnement an pour LA REVUE, ricuement 
“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVU 
est extréinement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les a wid, : 
-plus passionnantes Sarcey); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'exprit humain” (E.. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres " (Les Débats). 
La Revue parait / rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les pina grands noma ie et étrangers. 
Raven des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
! collection annuelle de evue forme une vraie 
q volumes, ornés d’environ gravures et contenant plus a= 


‘nouvelles, romans. etc. 
primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 


Les Abonnés reg de’ nomb 
| 
s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de delaF: et de I’ 
-chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La. Revue, 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. Price 2/6 net. 

Contains Articles by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
DR. SANDAY. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
EDWARD CANNAN. 
HUGH BELL. 
CANON BARNETT. 
HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, and 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THE SPECTATOR says: 

‘*There are several articles 
of unusual interest to students 
of national and international 
questions in the first number 
of the ‘Independent Review’— 
to which we take the oppor- 
tunity of offering a hearty 
welcome.’’ 


London: .T. FISHER UNWIN, 


“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” of July 30 says: 


“* The Daily’ News is demonstratirig that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to pay. Some time ago all racing and 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 
purpose which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
suffering financial loss, Zhe Daily News has reaped unexpectedly 
rapid:-benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,090 a day, and a heavy loss has been con- 
verted into an actual profit. At the end of September Zhe Daily 
News is to be enlarged to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 
each morning. The anti-betting and anti-liquor policy has. largely 
changed the constituency of the paper, and is winning it friends in 
various quarters. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has by a private letter 
from the Deanery been urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish 7%e Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it has earned by its bold innovation.” 


By Special Newspaper Train from London 


News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 
BIRMINGHAM .... _ ... 6.30. 
LEICESTER 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAM ... 6.30. 
SHEFFIELD one 
Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour. 


Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls ; 
OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d. ; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


‘BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF 


E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
CRABBE. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McInryrz, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate. 8vo. tos. net. 

Standard.—‘‘ Dr. McIntyre has done excellent service by giving the modern 
world an estimate, in which philosophic insight and bioeraphical fact are admirably 
blended, of one of the most original thinkers whom Italy produced in the great 
days of the Renaissance.” 


VOLUME VI. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
In8 Volumes. With Maps. 


THE ENCLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCESSION 


OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF ANNE (1625-1714). By 
the Rev. WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. With Map. Crown 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


HUMANISM. 


’ F.C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


[ Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE’ 


SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OrrereD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
‘Sent gratis and post free to any address. — 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 


on; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Philosophical Essays. By. 


G. A. B. DEWAR’S 


Country Books. 
H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


WINCHESTER, 
Supply any of these: 


THE BIRDS OUR WOOD. 


7s. 6d. 
“One of the most delightful books which I have 
ever read.”—Dean Ho eg. 


** This delightful book...... A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 
Daily Mail. 


** A very charming book.”— Morning Post. 
Full of poetry of the woods.” —Spectator. 


‘The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is 
nowhere used, are touched in such a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 
something which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 

Land and Water. 


“‘We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks,”— Westminster Gazette. 


“‘ The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’ ”—7Zruth. 


HAMPSHIRE : 


Its Story and Scenery. 
4s. 6d. net. 
(in Dent’s County Guides.) 


*¢ After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 
forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —A¢heneum. 


‘When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
aman as Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. We rejoice that the 
writing of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.” —Dazly Chronicle, 


‘* A charming little book.” —Dazly Mail. 
‘* Has exercised over me an intense fascination.”— Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 


‘‘ This really fascinating little book.”—Standard. 
** Mr. Dewar’s charming book.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
** All lovers of wild Nature will read the book with delight.” 


THE BOOK OF | 
THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 
The standard work upon the subject.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘ That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’ ”—Sfeaser. 
“‘ That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuine literature 0 | 
angling.” —St¢a 
“ George Dewar is the Charles Cotton of dry fly fishing.” 
Mr. SypNeY Buxton, M.P. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


RAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 

AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CATALOGUE 1903-4. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all- departments of 
Literature, Perfectly New in Condition, and Greatly Reduced in Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount 
Prices, and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LONDON By E. C. COOK and E. T, COOK, M.A. 


“A brilliant book.”—The Times. 
** It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronitie. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Ais. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘* Dear Srr,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 

“Yours faithfully, 


Darlington; Esq., F.R.G.S.” “KNOLLYS, 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 
Coren are that their will up — letters are 
mar! * Private,” but ¢ are requested to supply particu respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, a to post their letters or call at this office 


promptly. 
OHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ‘ROYAL. Calin 
at 8. 
THE FLOOD TIDE. By Rateicu. 
MATINEES Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2, 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 
“VINELAND ” and “THE BAL MASQUE.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7:45 


THE PALACE. ve 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from rz tills. CHaRLes Morton, Manager, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL, 


EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Tickets, 1s., 25., 35.. 5S.; at the Hall, usual Agents, and Roserrt New. 
Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LaMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. - 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 
minim thly ‘halances, whe 

1 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. i 

3 fe) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 (0) 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
2 hee C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telegraphic ‘Address : Brrxseckx, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
Ger Ge haw Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


VINOLIA SOAP 
DOESN’T | 
“BITE” THE SKIN. 
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The Review. 


The London. Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only lange Gomest Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


largest Adult and largest Children’s 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if fogs 
who read this would help. , 

, SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards: 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


aa 


Roval wlatertoo Bospital for 
Children and Ulomen, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until oe death). 


The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 


CHAIRMAN— 
Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned: away, provided’ 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is‘H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess. of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess: of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady ‘Durning- Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 

Subseriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the “workshop” as well as the “Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing siae by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 

will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 

This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col, FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the Manager's Report for August, 1903. 


+ 6,340°394 ozs. 


Yield in fine gold from all sources 
per ton milled .. 15°278 dwts. 


» ” ” 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 8,300 Tons Milled. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 


To Mining 6,430 7 4 - 
Crushing and oo os oe 14 O 2652 
Milling .. ee es § 6 2 21°574 

Slimes 57714 2 © 4°70, 
11,645 13) 0°742 

Profit .. oe oe ++ 14,960 12 0 1 16 0'506 


426,606 5 3 £3 4 1°338 


Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD ACCOUNT: £ ah. 
Mill Gold .. + 13,839 1710 113 4°I90 
Cyanide Gold .. ee 12966 7 5 4110 9'r48 


£26,605 5 3 43 4 1°338 


Capital Expenditure for the month amounts to £270 19s. 1d. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
_ Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s da 4 
Half Year... ep 2 
Quarter Year 7 I eee eee 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced im obtaining the 
SATURDAY RE VIE W, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Sormed immedtate/y. 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 October, 1903 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


Now Ready at all Libraries ard Booksellers’. 


M. DE BLOWITZ: 


My Memoirs. 
By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, 


The famous Paris correspondent of Zhe Times. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Tue Times: ‘* As full of hairbreadth successes and escapes and of 
mysterious adventures as a melodramatic novel.” 

THE Wor.pD: “ Fascinating not only by reason of the many peeps 
which they afford into the coulisses of European politics and diplomacy, 
but also on account of their revelation of the character and peculiar 
genius of their author, and of the attributes which enabled him to 
reach a position of international influence such as it has been given to 
none of his fellow-craftsmen to attain......0.. These frank and lively 
memoirs, the fascination of which far exceeds that of the most thrilling 
historical romance. A work which is remarkable for the side-lights 
which it throws upon the European history of a momentous period, no 
less than for the self-revelation which it affords of a singular and, 
beyond question, a forceful and gifted personality.” 

St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE: ‘* One of the most interesting and im- 
portant books of the year. These memoirs arz as absorbing as any 
romance.” 

STANDARD: “ There are numerous little sketches of things seen, 
which are excellent.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER: ‘* They are the finest, the most brilliant, 
‘and spirited assertion that has yet appeared of a type of character which 
is extremely rare and continually misunderstood.” 


M. DE BLOWITZ: 


My Memoirs. 


Dean Pigou’s New Volume of Reminiscences. 
ODDS & END. 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Phases of My Life.” 
Demy 8vo. 1 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 
With Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. net, 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By E. B, KENNEDY. 


“With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in 
ae Australia and the Malay East. By HENRY TAUNTON. &vo. 
10s, 6d. net. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s New Book. 
Memories of the Months. Third 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
With Photogravure lilustrations, Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Life of Father Dolling. By 


the Rev. C. E, OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghiil, Northumberland. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Imperial Fiscal Reform. By Sir 
VINCENT H. P. CAILLARD, formerly President of the ‘‘ Dette Publique,” 
Constantinople. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to 


Knowledge is Power. 


—— Culture. By PHILIP GIBBS (* Self-Help”). Crown 8vo. cloth, 


Fratribus. Sermons Preached Mainly 


in Winchester College Chapel. By the Rev. JOHN TRANT BRAMSTON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pat M’Carty, Farmer of Antrim: 
HIS RHYMES, By J. STEVENSON. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
NEW 6/- NOVELS. 

The River of Vengeance. By P. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ** The Little Red Fish.” 


The Boy, Some Horses and a Girl. 


By D. CON YEKS. 


The Beryl Stones. 


SIDGWICK, Author of “‘ Cynthia's Way,” &c. 


Mr. Page’s Wild Oats. 


EDDY, Author of ‘* Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 


The Longshoremen. 


BARTRAM, Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton.” 
God’s Scholars. By C. F. Marsu. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


By Mrs. ALFRED 
By CHARLES 


By GEoRGE 


Selections from CASSELL & C0,'s 
NEW VOLUMES © 


FOR THE 


AUTUMN SEASON, 1903. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES oF 
- M. W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Gallery. With 58 Facsimile 
eproductions in colour, in: The Rivers of France—the Seine - The 

Rivers of England ; ‘lhe Ports of England. The Descriptive Text is written 
by THEODORE A. COOK, M.A., F.S.A. £3 3s. net. This Edition is 
limited to 1,200 copies. 


FRENCH FAIENCE. By M. L. Soton. Editeg 
by W. BURTON, Author of * English Porcelain.” With 24 Plates in Colour 
1t Plates oan full-size reprocuctions of Marks on Porcelain, and 
48 Black-and-White Plates. 30s. net. This Edition is limited to 1,200 copies, 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. By 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH. With Rembrandt Frontispiece. 16s. net. 


LI HUNG-CHANG. By Mrs. Arcuipacp Lirtte. 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 3 Full-page Plates and Map. rss. net. 


WILD NATURE’S WAYS. By R. Kearrtoy, 


F.Z.S._ With Rembranot Frontispiece and about 150 Illustrations from 
a aera taken direct from Nature by*Cherry and Richard Kearton, 
10s. 6d. 


THE AUTOMOBILE: Its Construction 
AND MANAGEMENT. From the French of GERARD LAVERGNE, 
With additions. Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. New and Reviseg 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 21s, net. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR SCIENCE. Edited 
by ALEXANDER 'S. GALT. Vol. I. With 12 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 32s. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. Vol.IV. Con- 


taining 48 Pictures reproduced in Colour by the latest and most perfect process 
of Chromo-Photography. ‘lhe pictures are accompanied by descriptive text 
printed on separate tissues. Each plate is sufficiently large to give an excellent 
idea of the original. Cioth, 12s. ; half leather, 15s. (Complete in 4 vols.) 


NATURE’S RIDDLES; or, The Battle of the 
Beasts. By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


MY ADVENTURES ON THE AUSTRA- 


LIAN GOLDFIELDS. By W. CRAIG. 63. 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT. By Frances 


SIMPSON. With r2 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Illustrations. 
in che Text. 15s. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. New Fine Art Edition. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations printed from new plates on paper of superior 
quality. 7s. 6d. 


THE HANDYMAN’S BOOK of Tools, Mate- 
rials, and Processes employed in Woodworking. Edited, by PAUL N. 
HASLUCK, Editor of * Work,” “ Building World,” &c. With about 2,500 
Illustrations. gs. 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
KIDNAPPED. ByR. L. Stevenson. With Frontis- 


piece. Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 3s. net. 


CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson. With Frontis- 


piece. Cloth, 2s, net. ; leather, 3s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A FLAME OF FIRE. By Josern Hockine. 


38. €d. 20,020 copies have already been called for. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT. 


DOYLE JACKSON. 6s. 


THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE. By 


MORICE GERARD. 6s. 


THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE. By Frank 


STOCKTON. With Portrait and Four Full-page Lliustrations. 6s. 


ALADDIN O’BRIEN. By Gouverneur Morris. 
6s. 
A MAN’S MIRROR. 


FINNEMORE. 6:. 


THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SWORD. 


By ERNEST GEORGE HENHAM. 33s. . 


MUSK OF ROSES. By Mary L. PENDERED. 6s. 


By. Emiry Pearson 


A Fuil List of Cassell & Co.’s Volumes for the Autumn Season will 
be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London 
Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


= 


REGISTERED AS 
E.C., and 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New-street 


A NEWSPAPER. 
blished by Recinatp WessTer Pace at the Office, 33 Southam 


Square, 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 10 October, 1903. 
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By MARGARET 
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